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Researchmanship: The 


Horace 


The problem of how to increase research productivity has 
international proportions. The most immediate effects 
of Sputnik I on the training of scientists in America was, of 
in mathematics and the physical sciences. It is perfectly) 


that even the cold war is a total war and that 





howe ver, 


| the social sciences will be increasingly called upon to share 
n the ‘sponsibility of meeting the Soviet threat. If we are 
to di part, both the number of available experts and the 
total unt of scientific research must be greatly augmented. 

| In order to stimulate and assist this growth, it seems desirable 
to di some of the fundamentals of researchmanship and 
its J on to the development of expertise. 

1 Re thing involves a well-ordered series of operations, 
the step of which is to secure the necessary funds to 
cove rating, living, and travel expenses. The placing of 
prio. 1 financing does not deny that back of every research 
project there must be an idea, but ideas should not be allowed 
to re 1 researching. The development of research ideas 

’ forme ereat deal of valuable research time. 


consumed a 
Even in the train 





of Ph.D.’s, graduate students were 


nror 
propose 





required to 


original problems for their 


disse ons. This antiquated procedure has now been stream- 
lined oraduate students can look to their protessors for 
disse on topics just as the professors can look to colleagues 
tor 1 rch ideas. The point is that ideas are easy to come 
by, if one listens to the right people. 

Another of the academic practices which delayed research 
development was the execution of research by individual 
faculty members working without special research support. 
Unde ch adverse circumstances, even the best qualified 


; i : 
ntists often spent more time teaching than research 

of researcl 
th the spread of togetherness in academia and the 
hi 


1is development it became 


socla 


ing. The decline of this limited concept came 


\ about 1 
emergence of group research. With t 
could not hold a cooperating 


academicians together, but that 


apparent that a research idea 


group « a research budget 
could 
The 


based on 


research funds must be 


for 
a thorough understanding of Foundations, for their 


preparation of a request 


programs of research support derive from the fundamental 
nature of science itself. When originally endowed, the Founda- 
tions faced the necessity of disbursing large sums of tax-free 
/ money without competing with private businesses engaged in 
providing useful goods and services. As researching on prob- 
lems of basic science has no recognizable utility, the Founda 
tions concluded that support of this activity would admirably 


meet their needs. After carefully preparing the ground, the 
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Feedback of Expertise 
I 


Miner * 


icademicians to act as grantees and 


Foundations persuaded 


the awarding of research grants became a major Foundation 
enterprise. The impact of this activity on the development of 


scientific knowledge 1S obvious In sing numoer ot 


} } 


disciplines which have found that their research is so basic 


that it requires Foundation support. 


ions led to their specialization 


The proliferation of Foundat 
ot research. While it 1s 


man to know these 


in various areas essential for the 


crant-seeking researcl special 


is often difficult to discover exactly what t of researcn the 
various Foundations do finance. The best procedure is to refe1 
to the annual reports of the Foundations, which list the 


projects they a 


scholar can 


re fostering. By study 


torm an idea of he 


descriptive titles of the 
ing these titles, the type of 


research which has been supported in the p: Judicious con- 


sideration of such successful projects should also reveal the 
sorts of variables, hypotheses, and 
tion considers desirable. Ide as to how to bring these t ye 
in some new combination can often be 
the projects discussed in graduate seminars. 

In addition to knowing where to apply, one must know 
how much money to request. When considering this problem, 


‘Think Big.” The rel 


} 
the 


yetween 





the researcher must tionship | 
} 


ance of research results 


the cost of a project and the signifi 


has been well established in the physical sciences. If the social 


wenc . Bakes Its in thece sent 
sciences are to produce comparable results in these critical 
. 1 ° 1 1 
times, they must conduct more basic and expensive research. 


This fact is well recognized by vhose own 
internal operations also incline them to look with favor on 


large requests. The Foundations measure their efficiency not 
only in terms of the amount of publication which flows from 
the research they support, but also in terms of the proportion 
of their total budget which goes into administering the dis 
tribution of funds. The making of large grants keeps down 
operational overhead, which increases in direct proportion to 


the number of grants necessary to exhaust the annual income 


from endowment. 
hich will increase 


to enhance the prob- 


There are a number of research plans w 
the budget of a research proposal so as 
I earch is more expensive 
has the 


better than one, 


ability of significant results. Group re 


than that conducted by an individual and it obvious 


scientific advantage that, if two heads are 
three or four heads are better still. Research designs involy ing 
the use of a national sample are also recommended, for the 
data thus collected lead to sweeping generalizations. In addi 
tion, as the cost of the project varies with the number of 
respondents interviewed, sample size can be tailored to fit a 
research budget of any predetermined amount. If possible, 


research plans should include data analysis involving the 
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use of electronic computers, which are both very scientific and the familiar A-B-A Law of Dyadic Cohesion. My colleague, } 
very expensive. Finally, if a combination of the above research Professor M. T. Oldcom, has shown that when A is an bers | 
plans does not bring the budget up to a point which will pro- expert, his perception of B as an expert is a direct function . om 
duce results, the research program can be protracted over sev- of the number of times B has made reference to A’s publica- 5 !tems 
eral years. This creates a promising research package which _ tions. In his article, “The A B C’s of Groupiness” (Journal It 
should attract Foundation interest. of Abnormal Sociology, V, 6-45), Oldcom reports that a study Prore: 
The above considerations make it clear that real acumen is of 100 Ph.D. dissertations showed a correlation of .96 be- ‘ulty 
required to combine the right idea, budget, and Foundation tween footnote reference to the chairman of the doctoral Aside 
so as to produce a research award. Novice researchmen should committee and successful completion of the degree. ither 
not attempt more complex projects than this. With practice In addition to this proven procedure, there are other, but the st 
and experience the researcher can cultivate the finer subtleties less well documented, methods of achieving expertise and what 
of researchmanship, which involve a somewhat different ap- access to research funds. The beginner should choose an area’ °P!"'' 
proach. Instead of starting with research support as the basic for expertise about which nothing is known and for which ins! 
desideratum, the advanced researchman first chooses the there are no experts. Otherwise, he will have an uphill struggle °* 
foreign country he most wishes to visit. As it is generally for, in order to remain an expert, the legitimacy of any other) ™¢45U 
conceded that the best research is done when the scientist is’ student of the same phenomenon must be thrown into dis- 
in his normal family setting, it is desirable to decide travel repute. ‘The developing expert will find that he too will’ fied, 1 
aims in cooperation with one’s wife. Having made the choice, have to use his growing influence to secure for review the, !” 14 
one then has to find a problem which can only be studied in works of colleagues trying to encroach on his field. A few Ye 
the country selected. There has been a major break-through well-placed, devastating reviews should divert the talents of } 
n this area of research design since the war. his competitors into more fruitful research channels. 
here was a time when anthropologists were almost the It is also necessary to publish as much as possible, not only 
only social scientists who had a legitimate claim on travel for to include the requisite citations, but also because a large} 
research purposes and, even so, they had to go to unhygienic  pjbliography is important in itself. It is obvious that the 
places. I recall a colleague in psychology who once contended product of research is publication and it is vital to the future 
that, as the processes of the human mind were the same the of every researchman, as well as to the future of our nation, 
world over, any legitimate psychological research could be that we accumulate research publications as rapidly as possible. 
done on students in one’s own back yard. Against such a ‘The sheer financial burden which this imposes on our society, 
conservative background, the passage of the Fulbright Act already loaded with heavy defense commitments, is tremend- , 
has proven to be a remarkable stimulus to research designs ous, The Foundations, which finance the research itself, must 
involving the collection of data somewhere else. rely on the researcher to find some way to get his material 
Unlike Foundations, the Fulbright selection committees published. Modern reproduction techniques have made re- 
have limited funds and wealth of reputable applicants. markable contributions toward the solution of the publicatior 
Competition is great for awards to the more pleasant countries problem. ‘To mention only one such development, microfilming 
and to those in which the better known languages are spoken. js much less expensive than printing and the product is more in | 
"he secret of success in securing a grant fot temperate readily stored. The most recent invention is a minimicrofilm-} 
research setting is to have an outstanding foreign scholar jing technique, by means of which microfilmed materials car a - 
from such an area request one’s presence at his university. The he even further reduced. If someone should want to read a) “® " 
skilled researchman procures such an invitation by first per- minimicrofilmed publication, this is easily accomplished by,” ie 
suading his own institution to bring the foreign expert to the projecting it on a standard sized theater screen. Most im.“ cr 
campus as a visiting professor. portantly, minimicrofilming like microfilming constitutes ar on 
For those with serious academic Wanderlust, it is well to acceptable form of publication for inclusion in one’s bibli " 
plan a career so that the nature of one’s growing international ography. 
reputation as an expert will require continued research abroad. The accomplished researchman understands, however, that’. 
Specialization on institutions such as the family can lead to ‘O01 


cross-cultural studies anywhere in the world. More narrow 


foci of investigation, such as the impact of status symbolism 
on maitres d’hotel, still make research possible in most areas 


one would really want to visit. If such specialization is later 
found too restrictive with regard to the geographical distribu 


tion of the data, it may become desirable to study the absence 
of the phenomenon in selected regions. 

But Fulbright committees and Foundations must sometimes 
choose among a number of applications all of which appear to 
involve acceptable sorts of research. The criterion then used 
to discriminate among the projects is the degree of expertise 
of the applicants. It is therefore crucial to establish one’s self 
as a senior expert. In this regard, a recent development in 
reference group theory provides an indication of one approach 


to achieving this status. I refer to a proposition derived from 


academic stature is not always measured in  bibliographi 
length. True, job offers, salary increases, research awards anc 
assorted kudos are all based on the amount one publishes. Bu 
this is a complex matter; there are various indices of amount? 
‘There has been growing discontent with the linear measure: 
ment of bibliography and the associated use of wide margins 
triple spacing, and long titles to maximize bibliography length 
I recently encountered a new tendency toward more precis 
measurement. A questionnaire was sent to me requesting tht’ 
number of books, articles, etc. which I have published. Aly 


though I admire the ingenuity of this method, I do not favo 


lope tl 
for oth 

At tl 
field dij 


hown 


° . e rr . . > 
it. If this type of quantification becomes popular, it can only*my unc 


lead to a shift from long titles to piecemeal publication, with\ 
out affecting the amount of basic research actually bein, 
carried on. In addition, it is unfair to the more senior men‘? 


intent ; 
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srs of the profession who have heretofore operated on the 
sis of length of bibliography, rather than on the number of 
tems 


1as even been suggested, in non-academic quarters, that 
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to study the possibility of developing relevant orthogonal rota 


tions oO! matrix inalyses to le il with this vit i matter. 


Regarding the relationship between publication and recog- 


nition as an expert, there remains the possibility of publishing 











fessional status should reflect teaching ability. The diffi research findings so as to make a public, not just an academic 
ity with this suggestion is again the problem of mensuration. reputation. The key to writing for the general public lies in 
Aside om intruding into a colleague’s classroom, the only the selection of an ippropriate title for the monograph. Witl 
y to find out how well a professor teaches is to ask such a title and hard covers, a monograph becomes a Book. 
nts. Apart from their obvious incapability of judging \ variety of title forms are available. The yunding success 
rood for them, attaching importance to student of Pubescence in Puerto Rico set a pattern of titles referring 
nion could only lead to showmanship, when it is research to emergent adolescence. Sexy tit have also done well ever 
we need. It is clear, therefore, that some form of _ since the publication of the classic, Sin and Sincerity in Seven 
‘ intification of scholarly output is the preferable Societies, and more than one general reader has found himsel 
of expertise. It is essential that some definite standards immersed in pure research data hidden behind a jacket illustt 
shed soon. Until professional expectations are clari- tion of a buxom savage. 
’ “17 ° | . | | 
rch productivity will certainly be adversely affected. As a final publication suggestion, the researcher can relax 
f is surprising that the professional societies have not from his arduous task of contributing to basic science and 
the cl iT responsi i] t\ ind ippointed committees write 1 piece like this It wil 1d ons pb yhoer phy 
“e ! 1 R ibility in R h” 
“mms * I anart 
rreedom an¢ esponsibility in hesearen’: 
A e . 
-He 
Rejoinder 
‘ 
Artl idich* 
rthur J. Vidich® 
| ply to the joint comment of Dr. Bensman and what it containe Che code neve1 d the status of a legal 
( Freedom and Responsibility in Research,” Profes directive and so no one was ever asked to take oaths or sign 
| er quotes me S vine that 1 policy evardin statements. ae IS Was Det ise the coc lid ot purpo! to I 
ty of pe ns and organizations within the i prescriptive cuide fe futu | ve numbet 
ommunity” w 1ot formulated until after I had yf reasons why this was the ( 
ct and had submitted the manuscript of the bool | Che code had been built in the ba »f the project 
Mass Society. It is clear in the context of out receding three or fou of research experience and wa 
} 1 ] ' 
\ nade 10 such statement and that the proye nsota is DOS le empt ) ( tain t ( tT ha 
1) 1 w n hich i not 1 the > iit . ] 17 et ] +] ¢ 
quote \ ( which was not in the cod l ersonal problems wh | sen in > pa 
nade with specific reference to our manuscript. ») At the time the code was completed. the project entered 
on of the code of ethics was made in our reply to an entirely new phase of research o] tions which had not 
) \\ 4 * } +) “as terre ak a) } “* . ° ’ 1 
V\ ( ito! i] re ] ne projec itselt li d Neve een considered in he rormi on o tn cle ¢ l r he 
ue of the code in the course of our three d not bec ene o 4 whe ] nulated it 
ir co ponaence con ung my independ 3) Prior to setting up field station which coincided 
| the publication of Small Town in Mass Societ; oe sa 
with my employment, the project had not had a participant 
since t de has been introduced into the discussion, I would 1 ] ae +} 
observer and so, understandably * was no provision in the 
; ae 
tew words about it tatus in the project in the ] L: | 1 
ode tor this research role 
ae 
i e Springdale case may serve as a useful example 
1 In fact, the very act of hiring a participant observer was a 
} U 1 ~ . ° ° ° 
A 0s . ° e 4 ‘ violation of the code since 1! was his (my ob to get intorma 
1 time I was being interviewed for the job as resident ‘ aos 1 
1 - . hie 1] on on the life of the communit n a way that would ippeal 
and participant observer in Springdale, I was : 1 Ty , 
ys oe natural and not part of the formal research. [he community 
1OWI draft version of the published code or ethics. It was | . 
j 1 } was not told that my ODs vations were research observations, 
derstanding that the code represented a statement of : 1 nt Bas Ty 
but the project regarded my observations as project data. ‘The 


bein! - 


men 


tent 


*Di 
I 


nd | 


accepted it as such, agreeing in principle with 


Vidich i 
Uni 


the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 


Storrs, C 


in 


versity of Connecticut, mnnecticut 


carrying out of this disguise against the community as a matte 


: aul at - 
of policy was never accounted code, nor was the 


code revised to account for it. 
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The fact is that, once the code had been formulated, it was 
never changed in spite of the fact that any number of unac- 
countable issues arose which, in addition to the above example, 
were inconsistent with the code. In practice we tended to act 
in terms of what seemed right in specific situations as they 
were encountered and did not refer back to the code as a guide. 
This was done in good faith and is quite understandable since 


is very difficult to formulate codes which will anticipate 
situations which have not yet occurred. 
When it came to the writing of our book, I continued to 


follow the policy of trying to find solutions to new types of 
problems as they arose. To this end, the project director, 
Professor Bronfenbrenner, and | carried on a three-year cor- 
respondence in which we considered the problems connected 
with use of data, mention of public roles in the community, 
and publication of the book. Throughout this correspondence 
no mention was ever made of the code of ethics. Rather, as 
during the years of the field study, the project staff formulated 
meet was just such an 


policies te specific situations. It 


“uncodified” policy which Bensman and I previously quoted 
and it was not, as Bronfenbrenner implies, one that was cited 
the “code.” 
According to the project’s code of ethics as published in 
T1uman Volume 18, Number 2, 


1959 


Organization Summer, 


information that can be identified with community, 


specific groups, or individuals is used only for research 


training. 


] } 
purposes including 


In no case did I use any information for purposes other than 
research. In addition, according to the code, every precaution 
was to be taker 
to insure the anonymity of individuals and groups 
save as such knowledge is essential to the work of persons 
specifically charged with the responsibility for those data. 
From the perspective of a social scientist engaged in a com- 
munity study, I had understood this to mean that pseudonyms 


would be used whenever it 


Was necessary to make reference to 


specifi pl ces or roles. In following this policy, 


pecific pla ) I took my cue 


from the sociological tradition of community studies as ex- 


emplified by the Lynds’ study of Widdletown, Whyte’s study 
of Street Corner Society and Hunter’s study of Community 
Power Structure, etc. From my perspective, this approach 


seemed consistent with the idea of protecting the community 


t;]] 


while still making it possible to accomplish the scientific objec 


tive of doing the analysis and reporting the data. Actually, 
while this policy is consistent with the code, it was inconsistent 
another policy which emerged as the research progressed. 
It is worth mentioning this latter policy because it seems to 
be the cause of many problems that have arisen since. 

As the research progressed, the policy of anonymity came 
to be equated with “doing an entirely statistical report.” It 
appeared to me that this happened in a curiously inadvertent 
way: on various occasions when the project was asked to 
explain its purposes in greater detail or when community sus- 
picions had been aroused, the standard practice of some staff 
members was to assure members of the community that there 
was nothing to worry about because all individuals and specific 
events would get lost in the statistical analysis. At the time, 


these assurances were very successful in allaying the fears and 
anxieties of key members of the community, and so some 
members of the project, particularly those who were les 
trained and more prone to panic, began to give such assurance: 
whenever resistances developed. I personally never gave suc! 
assurances, preferring not to get any information at all thar 
to get it under this condition. Unfortunately, some ke) 
members of the community were left with the impression tha: 
the entire report would be statistical. As this impression be 
came more prevalent in the community, it also became mor 
prevalent in the research project until it was understood b 
many persons in both groups that no other than a statistic: 
presentation of the data was to be made. 

The equating of anonymity with a statistical report wa 
unnecessary, and not called for in the code of ethics. Lik 
other policies this one, too, emerged as a response to t 
exigencies of the field situation. It was never discussed at 
policy conference during the three years I was with the project 
and the research implications of concealment of identiti 
through the use of statistical aggregates was never brough’’ 
up for discussion. } 

I personally did not accept the policy of preparing only 
statistical report and, for that matter, the expectation of th’ 
project was that I, as the participant observer, would b 
responsible for doing the historical and social structura 
analysis of the town. The policy of the statistical report wi 
one which, in practice, was always accepted more by the tow, 
than the project. Among the project members it tended t 
receive more acceptance while in the town than in the centr: 
offices. To me, as the staff member who had offices in bot 
places, this contradiction became readily apparent, but I, lik 
everyone else, did not raise the issue and in this I was culpab 
in perpetrating a fraud on the town. 

When the field work was going on, no one really faced tl 
problem of what form the report would take. This was becaus, 
it was not known in advance what the data would be ni 
how it might be presented. Thus it happened that there w: 
never any immediate pressure to come to workable terms wit 
what anonymity meant and, in writing the book, I followe 
the sociological tradition of using pseudonyms. 

Only a year and a half later—after I had left the projec 
and after the first draft of the book had been written—w: 
any other policy formulated. This was a policy which was ne) 
mentioned or even considered in the code—a policy of 


. disguising individuals and groups through deliberate 
alteration and recombination of important identifying 
characteristics. 

Bensman and I felt at the time, and still feel, that alterati 
and recombination—“fixing” of our data—to please a fe 
people was not consistent with scientific procedure, and wou 
becloud precisely those elements in our analysis that we 
theoretically most relevant to the understanding of the unde 
lying theoretical issues in the study. 

In these terms I can only reiterate our previously stat 
general conclusion that the obligation to do scientific justit 
to one’s findings quite often conflicts with the social obligati 
to please all objects of research. One can accept a “scientil:? 
ethic” or a “social-contractual ethic.” It is not easy to acce 
both. 
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Intercultural Communication: 


A Guide to Men of Action 


Edward T. Hall and William Foote Whyte * 


How can anthropological knowledge help the man of action 
in dealing with people of another culture? We shall seek to 
answer that question by examining the process of intercultural 
communication. 

Anthropologists have long claimed that a knowledge of 
culture is valuable to the administrator. More and more people 
in business and government are willing to take this claim 
seriously, but they ask that we put culture to them in terms 
they can understand and act upon. 

When the layman thinks of culture, he is likely to think 
in terms of 1) the way people dress, 2) the beliefs they hold, 
and 3) the customs they practice—with an accent upon the 
esoteric. Without undertaking any comprehensive definition, 
we can concede that all three are aspects of culture, and yet 
point out that they do not get us very far, either theoretically 
or practically. 

Dress is misleading, 
indicate differences in belief and behavior. If that were the 
case, then we should expect to find people dressed like our- 
selves to be thinking and acting like ourselves. While there 
are still peoples wearing “colorful” apparel quite different 
from ours, we find in many industrializing societies that the 


if we assume that differences in dress 


people with whom we deal dress much as we do—and yet 
think and act quite differently. 

Knowledge of beliefs may leave us up in the air because the 
connections between beliefs and behavior are seldom obvious. 
In the case of religious beliefs, we may know, for example, 
that the Mohammedan must pray to Allah a certain number 
of times a day and that therefore the working day must pro 
vide for praying time. This is important, to be sure, but the 
_ * Dr. Hall jis with the Governmental Affairs Institute in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dr. Whyte is in the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


point is so obvious that it is unlikely to be overlooked by 


anyone. The administrator must also grasp the less dramatic 
aspects of everyday behavior, and here a knowledge of beliefs 
is a very imperfect guide. 

Customs provide more guidance, providing we do not limit 
ourselves to the esoteric and also search for the pattern of 
behavior into which a given custom fits. The anthropologist, 
in dealing with customary behavior, is not content with 
individual items. To him, these items are not mis 


fitted to 


identifying 
cellaneous. They have meaning only as they are 
gether into a pattern. 

But even assuming that the pattern can be communicated 
to the administrator, there is still something important lack 
ing. The pattern shows how the people act—when among 
themselves. The administrator is not directly concerned with 
that situation. Whatever background information he has, he 
needs to interpret to himself how the people act in relation to 
himself. He is dealing with a cross-cultural situation. The link 
between the two cultures is provided by acts of communica- 
tion between the administrator, representing one culture, and 
people representing another. If communication is effective, 
then understanding grows with collaborative action. If com- 
munication is faulty, then no book knowledge of culture can 
assure effective action. 

This is not to devalue the knowledge of culture that can 
be provided by the anthropologist. It is only to suggest that 
the point of implementation of the knowledge must be in the 
communication process. Let us therefore examine the process 
of intercultural communication. By so doing we can accom 
plish two things: A) hy 
revealing some of our own unconscious communicative acts. 
B) Clear away heretofore almost insurmountable obstacles 
to understanding in the cross-cultural process. We also learn 


Broaden knowledge of ourselves 


that communication, as it is used here, goes far beyond words 
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a man’s language, 


with him. 


the world. Obviously, if you cannot speak 


you are terribly handicapped in communicating 


learned and yet most, if not all, of 
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Vocabulary, 
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the meaning of particular words. 
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pleasant answer to question when a literal 
factual answer might be unpleasant or embarrassing. 
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How many times have you muttered 


not unknown in our culture, of cours¢ 


situation 1s 


youl delighted apprecl 





boring evening ? We term this simple politeness 


each other perfect 
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understand | 
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On the other hand, analogous “‘polite’” behavior on a matte 


or Ttactor 


production would be incomprehensible. An Amer, 


can businessman would be most unlikely to question anothe 
yusinessman’s word if he were technically qualified and sai 
that his plant could produce 1000 gross of widgets a montl 
We are “taught” that it is none of our business to inqui1 
too deeply into the details of his production system Ch 


would be prying and might be considered an attempt to ste: 
his operational plans. 


Yet this cultural pattern has trapped many an 


America! } 
into believing that when a Japanese manufacturer an 
a dir I 


with 
sross of widgets, he meant what he said. 
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were 
100 


that he could produce 


If the American ha 


ect question the reply 


been escorted through the factory and saw quite clearly th: 


its capacity was, at the most, perhaps 500 gross of widget’ 


per month, he would be likely to say to himself: 


} 1 ] 1 | 1 
fellow probably has a Drother-in-iaw who nh 


Well, 


a factory who can make up the difference. He isn’t telling 


this 


+ + , 1 
ie whole story because he’s afraid I might try to make 
} 7 


better deal with the brother-in-law. Besides, what busi 


ness is it of mine, so long as he meets the schedule? 


The cables begin to burn after the American returns hom» 
and only 500 gross of widgets arrive each month. 
What the American did not know was that in Japanesf 
culture one avoids the direct question unless the questione} 


is absolutely certain that the answer will not embarrass th 
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Japanese businessman in any way whatsoever. In Japan for 


one to admit being unable to perform a given operation or 
measure up to a given standard means a bitter loss of face. 
Given a foreigner who is so stupid, ignorant, or insensitive as 
to ask an embarrassing question, the Japanese is likely to 
choose what appears to him the lesser of two evils. 

Americans caught in this cross-cultural communications 
trap are apt to feel doubly deceived because the Japanese 
manufacturer may well be an established and respected mem- 
ber of the business community. 


Excitable People? 
Man communicates not by words alone. His tone of voice, 
his facial expressions, his gestures all contribute to the in 
varied calculus of meaning. But 


tongues is more than matched by the confusion of gesture 


finitely the confusion of 


and other culture cues. One man’s nod is another man’s 
negative. Each culture has its own rich array of meaningful 
signs, symbols, gestures, emotional connotations, historical 
references, traditional responses and—equally significant 
pointed silences. These have been built up over the millennia 
is (who can say?) snarls, growls, and love murmurs gathered 
meaning and dignity with long use, to end up perhaps as the 
worn coinage of trite expression. 

Consider the 


calm. The American is taught by his culture to suppress his 


Anglo-Saxon tradition of preserving one’s 


feelings. He is conditioned to regard emotion as generally bad 

except in weak women who can’t help themselves) and a 
stern self-control as good. ‘The more important a matter, the 
more solemn and outwardly dispassionate he is likely to be. 
\ cool head, granite visage, dispassionate logic—it is no 
accident that the Western story hero consistently displays 
these characteristics. 

In the Middle East it is otherwise. From childhood, the 
\rab is permitted, even encouraged, to express his feelings 
without inhibition. Grown men can weep, shout, gesture ex- 
pressively and violently, jump up and down—and be admired 
as sincere. 

The modulated, controlled Anglo-Saxon is likely to be re 
garded with suspicion—he must be hiding something, prac 
ticing to deceive. 

The exuberant and emotional Arab is likely to disturb the 
Anglo-Saxon, cause him to writhe inwardly with embarrass 
for isn’t this childish 
getting rather out of hand? 


ment behavior? And aren’t things 

Then, again, there is the matter of how loudly one should 
talk. 

In the Arab world, in discussions among equals, the men 
attain a decibel level that would be considered aggressive, 
objectionable, and obnoxious in the United States. Loudness 
connotes strength and sincerity among Arabs; a soft tone im- 
plies weakness, deviousness. This is so “right” in the Arab 
culture that several Arabs have told us they discounted any- 
thing heard over the “Voice of America” because the signal 
was so weak! 

Personal status modulates voice tone, however, even in 
Arab society. The Saudi Arab shows respect to his superior— 
to a sheik, say—by lowering his voice and mumbling. ‘The 


afluent American may also be addressed in this fashion, 
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making almost impossible an already difficult situation. Since 
in the American culture one unconsciously “asks” another to 
raise his voice by raising one’s own, the American speaks 
louder. This lowers the Arab’s tone more and increases the 
mumble. This triggers a shouting response in the American 
which cues the Arab into a frightened “I’m not being re- 
spectful enough” tone well below audibility. 

They are not likely to part with much respect for each 
other. 


To Touch or Not to Touch? 


How much physical contact should appropriately accom 
pany social or business conversation ? 

In the United States 
ticularly 


we discourage physical contact, par- 
between adult males. The most common physical 
contact is the handshake and, compared to Europeans, we use 
it sparingly. 

The handshake is the 


of greeting or farewell in Latin America. Somewhat more 


most detached and impersonal form 


friendly is the left hand placed on another man’s shoulder 
during a handshake. Definitely more intimate and warm is the 
“doble abrazo” in which two men embrace by placing thei: 
arms around each other’s shoulders. 

These are not difficult conventions to live with, particularly) 
the North the Latin 
American to take the initiative in any form of contact more 


since American can easily permit 
intimate than the handshake. Far more difficult for the North 
American to learn to live with comfortably are the less stylized 
forms of physical contact such as the hand on one’s arm dur- 
To the North this 


toward what in his culture is an uncomfortable something 


ing conversation. American is edging 
possibly sexual—which inhibits his own communication. 

Yet there are cultures which restrict physical contact fat 
more than we do. An American at a cocktail party in Java 
tripped over the invisible cultural ropes which mark the 
boundaries of acceptable behavior. He was seeking to develop 
a business relationship with a prominent Javanese and seemed 
to be doing very well. Yet, when the cocktail party ended, so 
apparently did a promising beginning. For the North Amer 
ican spent nearly six months trying to arrange a second meet 
ing. He finally learned, through pitying intermediaries, that 
at the cocktail party he had momentarily placed his arm on 
the shoulder of the Javanese—and in the presence of other 


people. Humiliating! Almost unpardonable in traditional 
Javanese etiquette. 

In this particular case, the unwitting breach was mended 
by a graceful apology. It is worth noting, however, that a 


truly cordial business relationship never did develop. 


The Five Dimensions of Time 


If we peel away a few layers of cultural clothing, we begin 
to reach almost totally unconscious reactions. Our ideas of 
time, for example, are deeply instilled in us when we are 
children. If they are contradicted by another’s behavior, we 
react with anger, not knowing exactly why. For the business 
man, five important temporal concepts are: appointment time, 
discussion time, acquaintance time, visiting time, and time 
schedules. 
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cloci t] Ss 1s } col clusion. | ( you to judge Latin 


American by your scale of time values is to risk a major error. 


forty-five minutes and there is 
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Che I] At can is not alone in this. The Greek busi 
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eS I l¢ oward th id-run”’ school of business 
vehavior, eit The Greek businessman adds to the social 
ement wey feeling about what length of discussio1 

time constitutes good faith. In America, we show good faith 
by ignoring the details. ““Let’s agree on the main points. The 
details will take care of themselves.” 


so the Greek. He signifies good will and good faith by 


what em to you an interminable discussion which 


may se 


includes every conceivable detail. Otherwise, you see, he can- 


not help but feel that the other man might be trying to pull 


‘ ] is ese alee. 5 ’ + > f . 
the wool over his eyes. Our habit, in what we feel to be ou1 
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relaxed and friendly way, of postponing details until later 
smacks the Greek between the eyes as a maneuver to flank 
him. Even if you can somehow convince him that this is not 


] } 


the case, the meeting must still go on a certain indefinite— 


time or he will feel disquieted, 


but, by our standards, long- 
Che American desire to get down to business and on with 
other things works to our disadvantage in other parts of the 


world, too; and not only in business. The head of a large, 
successful Japanese firm commented: “You Americans have : 


terrible weakness. We Japanese know about it and exploit it} 


1 





every chance we get. You are impatient. We have learned that 


if we just make you wait long enough, you’ll agree to any- 
thing.” 

Whether this is literally true or not, the Japanese executive 
singled out a trait of American culture which most of us 
share and which, one may assume from the newspapers, the) 


.y 


Russians have not overlooked, either. 

By acquaintance time we mean how long you must know 
man before you are willing to do business with him. 

In the United States, if we know that a salesman represents 


) 


a well-known, reputable company, and if we need his product 


walk away from the first meeting with an order in, 
A few 


payment 


he may 
minutes conversation to decide m 


nothing more 


his pocket. itters oO! 


price, delivery, model of product- 


involved. In Central America, local custom does not permit 
a salesman to land in town, call on the customer and walk: 
away with an order, no matter how badly your prospect wants} 


and needs your product. It is traditional there that you must 


see your man at least three times before you can discuss the? 
nature of your business. 
Does this mean that the South American businessman does 


Of 


course it doesn’t. It is just that the weight of tradition presses 


not recognize the merits of one product over another? 


him to do business within a circle of friends. If a product 


he needs is not available within his circle, he does not go\ 


outside it so much as he enlarges the circle itself to include ; 


new friend who can supply the want. Apart from his cultural? 
need to “feel right” about a new relationship, there is the logit 
of his business system. One of the realities of his life is that 


1 


it is dangerous to enter into business with someone over whon 


] 


you have no more than formal, legal “control.” In the pas 


decades, his legal system has not always been as firm a 
ours and he has Jearned through experience that he needs the} 
sanctions implicit in the informal system of friendship. 


] 


Visiting time involves the question of who sets the tim 


tor a visit. George Coelho, a social psychologist from India 
es an illustrative case. A U.S. businessman received thi 


“Won't 





trom an you an 


invitation Indian businessman: 


. } 5 ‘ . rr) ‘ ; 
your family come and see us? Come anytime.” Several week 
later, the Indian repeated the invitation in the same words 
Each time the American replied that he would certainly lik 

; 


to drop in—but he never did. The reason is obvious in term 
of our culture. Here “come any time” is just an expressiot, 


of friendliness. You are not really expected to show up unles 


, 


your host proposes a specific time. In India, on the contrary 
the words are meant literally—that the host is putting himsel 
at the disposal of his guest and really expects him to com¢ 
It is the essence of politeness to leave it to the guest to s¢} 


a time at his convenience. If the guest never comes, the India’ 
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naturally assumes that he does not want to come. Such a 
misunderstanding can lead to a serious rift between men who 
ire trying to do business with each other. 


Time schedules present Americans with another problem in 
many parts of the world. Without schedules, deadlines, pri- 
rities, and timetables, we tend to feel that our country could 
not run at all. Not only are they essential to getting work 
done, but they also play an important role in the informal 
‘ommunication process. Deadlines indicate priorities and 
priorities signal the relative importance of people and the 
processes they control. These are all so much a part of our 
lives that a day hardly passes without some reference to them. 


[ have to be there by 6:30.” “Tf I don’t have these plans 
out 5:00 they'll be useless.” “I told J. B. I’d be finished by 
noon tomorrow and now he tells me to drop everything and 


get hot on the McDermott account. What do I do now?” 

In our system, there are severe penalties for not completing 
work on time and important rewards for holding to schedules. 
One’s integrity and reputation are at stake. 


You can imagine the fundamental conflicts that arise when 


we attempt to do business with people who are just as strongly 
oriented away from time schedules as we are toward them. 


The Middle Eastern peoples are a case in point. Not only 


is our idea of time schedules no part of Arab life but the mere 
mention of a deadline to an Arab is like waving a red flag 
in front of a bull. In his culture, your emphasis on a deadline 


the emotional effect on him that his backing you into a 


corner and threatening you with a club would have on you. 

One effect of this conflict of unconscious habit patterns is 
that hundreds of American-owned radio sets are lying on the 
shelves of Arab radio repair shops, untouched. The Americans 
made the serious cross-cultural error of asking to have the 
repair completed by a certain time. 

How do you cope with this? How does the Arab get an- 
other Arab to do anything? Every culture has its own ways 
of bringing pressure to get results. The usual Arab way is one 
which Americans avoid as “bad manners.” It is needling. 

An Arab businessman whose car broke down explained it 
this way: 

Fit | go to the age and tell the mechanic what is 

wrong with my car. | wouldn’t want to give him the 

idea that I didn’t know. After that, I leave the car and 
walk around the block. When I come back to the garage, 

[ ask him if he has started to work yet. On my way home 

trom lunch | stop in and ask him how things are going. 

WI I go back to the office I stop by again. In the 

vel I return and peer ovel his shoulder toraw hile. 

If I didn’t keep this up, he’d be off working on someone 

oe 

else’s « 

f you haven’t been needled by an Arab, you just haven’t 
een needled. 

A Place for Everything 
We say that there is a time and place for everything, but 


compared to other countries and cultures we give very little 

1 . . . . . . . 
emphasis to place distinctions. Business is almost a universal 
value with us; it can be discussed almost anywhere, except 


perhaps in church. One can even talk business on the church 


steps going to and from the service. Politics is only slightly 
more restricted in the places appropriate for its discussion. 

In other parts of the world, there are decided place restric- 
tions on the discussion of business and politics. The American 
who is not conscious of the unwritten laws will offend if he 
abides by his own rather than by the local rules. 

In India, you should not talk business when visiting a man’s 
home. If you do, you prejudice your chances of ever working 
out a satisfactory business relationship. 


In Latin America, although university students take an 


active interest in politics, tradition decrees that a politician 
should avoid political subjects when speaking on university 
grounds. A Latin American politician commented to anthro- 
pologist Allan Holmberg that neither he nor his fellow poli- 


ticlans would have dared attempt 


grounds of the University of San Marcos in Peru—as did 
Vice-President Nixon. 

To complicate matters further, of San 
Marcos, anticipating the visit, had voted that Mr. Nixon 


. political speech on the 


the student body 


would not be welcome. The University Rector had issued no 
invitation, presumably because he expected what did, in fact, 
happen. 

As a final touch, Mr. Nixon’s interpreter was a man in full 
military uniform. In Latin American countries, some of which 
had recently overthrown military dictators, the symbolism of 
the military uniform could hardly contribute to a cordial 
atmosphere. Latin Americans need no reminder that the 
United States is a great military power. 

Mr. Nixon’s efforts were planned in the best traditions of 
our own culture: he hoped to improve relations through a 
af +] 





direct, frank, and face-to-face discussion with students—the 


future leaders of their country. Unfortunately, this approach 
did not fit in at all with the culture of the host country. Of 
course, elements hostile to the United States did their best to 
capitalize upon this cross-cultural misunderstanding. How 
ever, even Latin Americans friendly to us, while admiring the 
Vice President’s courage, found themselves acutely embar- 
rassed by the behavior of their people and ours in the ensuing 


difficulties. 


Being Comfortable in Space 


Like time and place, differing ideas of space hide traps for 
Without it, 
raised in the United States is likely to give 


the way we handle space 


the uninformed. realizing almost any person 


an unintended 
snub to a Latin American simply in 
relationships, particularly during conversations. 

In North America, the 
talking to another adult male you do not know well is about 


“proper” distance to stand when 


two feet, at least in a formal business conversation. ( Naturally 
at a cocktail party, the distance shrinks, but anything under 
eight to ten inches is likely to provoke an apology or an 
attempt to back up.) 

To a Latin American, with his cultural traditions and 
habits, a distance of two feet seems to him approximately what 
five feet would to us. To him, we seem distant and cold. To 
us, he gives an impression of pushiness. 

As soon as a Latin American moves close enough for him 
to feel comfortable, we feel uncomfortable and edge back. 
We once observed a conversation between a Latin and a 
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North American which began at one end of a forty-foot hall. 
At intervals we noticed them again, finally at the other end 
of the hall. This rather amusing displacement had been accom 
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In the United States, we feel that it is not only desirable 
but natural to up to your superior, to tell the boss 
exactly what you think, even when you disagree with him. 
Of course, we do not always do this, but we think that we 
should, and we feel guilty if we fail to speak our minds 


frankly. When workers in our factories first get elected to 
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local union office, they may find themselves quite self-conscious 


Many 


learn to do it and enjoy the 


about speaking up to the boss and arguing grievances. 


ot the m, ex- 


can culture emphasizes the thrashing-out of 


however, quickly 
Ameri 


face-to-face contacts. It de-emphasizes the im- 


perience. 
differences in 
of sta 


handling indus 


portance tus. As a result, we have built institutions for 





trial disputes on the basis of the local situation, 


and we rely on direct discussion by the parties immediately 


involved. 


In Latin America, where it is exceedingly difficult for 


people to express their differences face-to-face and where status 
differences and authority are much more strongly emphasized 


] 


here 


than kers tend to look to a third party—the 
of their Though the 


difficulty in thrashing out their problems 


wor 
vovernment to take problems. 


1 
workers have great 


care 


with management, they find no difficulty in telling government 
And it is to their 


to settle their grievances 


atives their problems. government 


an authority vith 


also decide whether business will be done 


or a group basis. 


United States, 


work 


} 
In the 
} 
customed to 
Desnite 
I 


deleg: tion to de 


In some 


crowing and more ac- 
: 3 
members ol 


that there 


we are more 


ing as large organizations. 


this, we still assume is no 66 to send 


apable man might well handle. 
the 
accomplish this purpose 


appro- 


l job that onec 


other parts of the world, ind vid ial cannot 


. 1 
expect to gain the respect necessary to 


no matter how capable he is, unless he brings along an 


riate number of associates. 
In the United States, we would rarely think it necessary 
or proper to call on a customer in a group. He might well be 


antagonized by the hard sell. In Japan—as an example—the 
} 


importance of the occasion and of the man is measured by 


whon he t kes along. 


This far down in the business 


practice goes and government 

hierarchies. Even a university professor is likely to bring one 

or two retainers along on academic business. Otherwise people 

might think that he was a nobody and that his affairs were of 
little moment. 

Even when a group is involved in the U.S., the head man 

is the spokesman and sets the tone. This is not always the case 


Amer- 


Tokyo to accompany them so that 


in Japan. ‘Iwo young Japanese once requested an older 


respected 


“stand 


ican W idely 


they could 


on his face.” He was not expected to enter 
into the negotiation; his function was simply to be present as 


an indication that their intentions were serious. 


Adjustment Goes Both Ways 


to a study of variou 
All are constantlj 
and one element of change is the very fact that U.S 
field. This is inevitable and maj 
be constructive if we know how to utilize our knowledge. The 
problem is for us to be aware of our impact and to learn how 
to induce changes skillfully. 

Rather than try to answer the general question of how tw 


One need not have devoted his life 
cultures to see that none of them is static. 
changing 
foreign 


enterprise enters 


cultures interact, we will consider the key problem of person: } 


nel selection and development in two particular intercultural | 
situations, both in Latin cultures. 
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One U.S. company had totally different experiences with 
“Smith” and “Jones” in the handling of its labor relations. 
The local union leaders were bitterly hostile to Smith, whereas 
they could not praise Jones enough. These were puzzling 
reactions to higher management. Smith seemed a fair-minded 
and understanding man; it was difficult to fathom how anyone 
could be bitter against him. At the same time, Jones did not 
appear to be currying favor by his generosity in giving away 
the firm’s assets. To management, he seemed to be just as 
firm a negotiator as Smith. 

The explanation was found in the two men’s communication 
characteristics. When the union leaders came in to negotiate 
with Smith, he would let them state their case fully and 


freely—without interruption, but also without -comment. 
When they had finished, he would say, “I’m sorry. We can’t 
a brief 


and entirely cogent explanation of his reasons for refusal. If 


do it;”” He would follow this blunt statement with 


the union leaders persisted in their arguments, Smith would 
paraphrase his first statement, calmly and succinctly. In either 
The 
leaders would storm out of Smith’s office complaining bitterly 


ibout the cold and heartless man with whom they had to deal. 


case, the discussion was over in a few minutes. union 


Jones handled the situation differently. His final conclusion 
after 


two or three hours of discussion. Furthermore, Jones par- 


was the same as Smith’s—but he would state it only 
ticipated actively in these discussions, questioning the union 
leaders for more information, relating the case in question to 
previous cases, philosophizing about labor relations and human 
rights and exchanging stories about work experience. When 
the discussion came to an end, the union leaders would leave 
the office, commenting on how warmhearted and understand- 
ing he was, and how confident they were that he would help 
them when it was possible for him to do so. They actually 
seemed more satisfied with a negative decision from Jones 
than they did with a hard-won concession from Smith. 

This was clearly a case where the personality of Jones 
happened to match certain discernible requirements of the 
Latin American culture. It was happenstance in this case that 
Jones Smith did 
standards both were top-flight men. Since a talent for t 


American 
} 


ne 


worked out and not, for by 
kind of negotiation that the Latin American considers grace 
ful and acceptable can hardly be developed in a grown man 
(or perhaps even in a young one), the basic problem is one of 
personnel selection in terms of the culture where the candidate 
is to work. 

The second case is more complicated because it involves 
much deeper intercultural adjustments. The management of 
the parent U.S. company concerned had learned—as have 
the directors of most large firms with good-sized installations 
overseas—that one cannot afford to have all of the top and 
middle-management positions manned by North Americans. 
It is necessary to advance nationals up the overseas-manage- 
ment ladder as rapidly as their abilities permit. So the nationals 
have to learn not only the technical aspects of their jobs but 
also how to function at higher levels in the organization. 

Latin culture emphasizes authority in the home, church, and 
community. Within the organization this produces a built-in 
hesitancy about speaking up to one’s superiors. The initiative, 
the acceptance of responsibility which we value in our organi- 
zations had to be stimulated. How could it be done? 
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We observed one management man who had done a re- 
markable job of building up these very qualities in his general 
foremen and foremen. To begin with, he stimulated informal 
contacts between himself and these men through social events 
to which the men and their wives came. He saw to it that his 
senior North American assistants and their wives were also 
present. Knowing the language, he mixed freely with all. At 
the plant, he circulated about, dropped in not to inspect or 
check up, but to joke and to break down the great barrier 
that existed in the local traditions between authority and the 
subordinates. 

Next, he developed a pattern of three-level meetings. At 
the himself, 


he middle level, the superintendents, general 


top, he the superintendents, and the general 
foremen. At t 
foremen, and foremen. Then the general foremen, foremen, 
and workers. 

At the top level meeting, the American management chief 
set the pattern of encouraging his subordinates to challenge 
his own ideas, to come up with original thoughts. When his 
superintendents (also North Americans) disagreed with him, 
he made it clear that they were to state their objections fully. 
\t first, the general foreman looked surprised and uneasy. 
They noted, however, that the senior men who argued with the 
boss were encouraged and praised. Timorously, with great 


hesitation, they began to add their own suggestions. As time 


went on, they more and more accepted the new convention 
and pitched in without inhibition. 

The idea of challenging the boss with constructive new 
ideas gradually 


filtered down to the second and third level 
meetings. It took a lot of time and gentle handling, but out 
of this approach grew an extraordinary morale. The native 
general foremen and foremen developed new pride in them- 
selves, accepted new responsibilities, even reached out for 
more. They began to work to improve their capacities and to 
look forward to moving up in the hierarchy. 


Conformity or Adjustment? 


To work with people, must we be just like them? Obvious- 
ly not. If we try to conform completely, the Arab, the Latin 


1 


American, the Italian, whoever he might be, finds our be- 


havior confusing and insincere. He suspects our motive. We 


ire expected to be different. But we are also expected to re 
spect and accept the other people as they are. And we may, 
lence to our own personalities, learn to 


them by observing the unwritten patterns 


without doing vio 

communicate with 
they are accustomed to. 

| he > th; here are itfalls i -ross-cultural 

o be aware that there are pitfalis in cross-cuitura 

1 


dealings is the first big step forward. And to accept the 


fact that our convictions are in no respect more eternally 
“right” than someone else’s is another constructive step. 

Beyond these: 

1. We can learn to control our so-called frankness in a 
culture which puts a high value on maintaining pleasant sur- 
face relations. 

2. We can avoid expressing quick decisions when their 
utterance without a long period of polite preparation would 
show disrespect. 

3. We can be on the lookout for the conversation patterns 
of nationals of whatever country we are in and accustom our- 





12 
selves to closer quarters than we are used to. (This is un- 
comfortable at first but understanding the reason why it is 
important helps greatly.) 

4+. Where the situation demands it, we can learn to express 
our emotions more freely—most people find this rather ex- 
hilarating. 

5. We can try to distinguish between the organizational 
practices which are really necessary to effectiveness and those 
that we employ from habit because they happen to be effective 
in the United States. 


iT 


Research for Organizational Effectiveness 


We have outlined a point of view the individual can seek 
to apply in order to increase his own effectiveness. Valuable 
as that may be, we must recognize the limitations of an in- 
approach. Since family 


investment of between $25,000 and $100,000 


dividual each transported overseas 
represents an 
per year to the organization, the losses involved in poor selec- 
tion or inadequate training can be enormous. 


While no ready-made answers are now available, research 


can serve the organization both in selection and training of 
personnel. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the ideal training 
program would fit just any administrator effectively into any 
given culture. We must assume that some personalities will 
readily than others. By the time man reaches adult- 
solidly 


changes are difficult if not impossible to induce. It is there- 


ht more 


hood, his personality is rather formed, and _ basic 
fore important to work to improve the selection process so 
that men with little chance of fitting into a foreign culture 
will not be sent where they are bound to fail. 

Our 


here. One who had observed Smith in his native setting should 


Latin-American case of Smith and Jones is relevant 


have been able to predict that he would not be effective in 
handling labor relations in Latin America. However, that 
statement is based upon the hindsight observation that there 


was a very obvious lack of fit between Smith’s personality 
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and the cultural requirements of his job. It remains for re- 
search men to devise schemes of observation and testing which 
will enable personnel men to base their selections upon cri- 
teria of personality and culture. 

To what extent can training improve the effectiveness of 
individuals in intercultural communication? Training of men 
in overseas operations is going on all the time. So far as 
we know, little of it currently deals with the considerations 
outlined in this article. Until organizations are prepared 
to develop training along these lines—and support research 
on the effects of such training—we shall not know to what 
extent intercultural communications can be improved throug} 
training. 

We do not mean to give the impression that behavioral 
have the knowledge needed  regardins 


scientists already 





intercultural communication. What we have presented here 


is only a demonstration of the importance of the topic. Wi 
have not presented a systematic analysis of the problems of 
communication from culture A to culture B. We have just 
im 


said in effect: ““These are some of the things that are 


portant. Watch out for them.” 


What more is needed? In the first place, the problen 
calls for a new emphasis in anthropological research. In th 
past, anthropologists have been primarily concerned with th 
internal pattern of a given culture. In giving attention t 
intercultural problems, they have examined the impact of 
one culture upon another. Very little attention has been giver 
to the actual communication process between representative 
of different cultures. 

Much could be learned, for example, if we observe 
North Americans in interaction with people of another cul 
ture. We would want also to be able to interview bot! 
parties to the interaction to study how A was interpreting 
B and how B was interpreting A. In this way we migh 
discover points of friction and miscommunication whose ex 
istence we now do not even suspect. Such studies, furthermore 
would provide systematic knowledge much more useful thar 
the fragments provided in this article. 
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Workers’ Participation in the Management 


of a Polish Textile 


Factory 


Jiri Kolaja * 


One of the significant tenets of the Marxist theory is the 
thesis about the disappearance of conflict between labor and 
management as soon as private ownership is replaced by col- 
ective ownership. In this paper the thesis is advanced that 
this is not necessarily so. Tt seems that other factors than 
that of collective ownership are more relevant to the reduc- 
tion of conflict between management and labor. On the basis 
of empirical data collected in a Polish nationalized factory, 
that 
more important for the reduction of the usual indus- 


we propose communication between management and 
labor 
trial relations conflict than collective ownership as such. Of 
course we must warn at the very beginning that we studied 
only one factory and that the validity of our thesis must be 
turther tested. 

In the summer of 1957, I succeeded in obtaining the neces- 
sary permission from the Polish authorities in Warsaw to 
Polish 


factory located in the city of Lodz. The decision to apply for 


undertake research on the productivity in a textile 


permission to undertake the research in that particular factory 
was made by myself and my Polish colleague who assisted 
me in my research. It was assumed that—as an American 
citizen—I had a greater chance of succeeding if I asked to 
’e admitted to a consumer goods industry than a heavy indus- 
try. Furthermore, my Polish colleague had earlier been a 
textile worker in the factory for some time. His familiarity 


1 


with the work and the people proved of great value to the 
research, 
In this paper, only one aspect of the research, which ex- 


tended over a period of two months, will be presented. Let 





*Dr. Kolaja is in the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. William 
F. Whyte for his help and encouragement. The whole study will be 
published by the University of Kentucky Press under the title, 4 
Polish Factory in the fall of 1960. 


me acknowledge that I had complete freedom to move around 
the factory and to talk to anyone and, in addition, to attend 
all meetings held in the factory, with the exception of those 
open to members of the Polish Communist Party only. 
While we were investigating the complex problem of pro- 
ductivity, we naturally ran into the question of identification 
of workers with the factory. Asking some thirty workers in 
that the state- 


factory, I got the following 


an unstructured manner whether they felt 
owned factory was also “their” 


replies. [ am quoting just a few of them: 


Worker I: The plant belongs to the State. he State 
governs. A house can be mine, but not a 
factory. If I stop working, I do not have 


any profit from the factory. 


Worker II: This is State property. Of course, it ts 
our property, but people don’t feel like 
that. It will take a long time before they 


will change their attitude. 


Worker III (a woman): This factory is not mine. It 
belongs to the State. Of course, the State 
is composed of us, but nobody has any 
thing. If the factory belonged to every- 
body, everybody would take a piece home 


and there would not be anything left. 


Worker IV (a woman): Oh, not mine at all. But, if 
we did not come here, the factory would 
still stand. It belongs to the director. He 


takes out money from the bank. 


Worker V What a queer question. Only the director 
can have a feeling of ownership. This is 
THEIR factory. 

Foreman: I do not feel that the factory belongs to 


us. If THEY would distribute the profit 
among us, I might feel it. 
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The other which I shall not quote here, followed 
a. 


tii 


responses, 
same line. Apparently 
in terms of ownership, 


part of workers with the factory 1 
identified the 


responsibility, or pride. Notice that Worker V 
management personnel as “they.” Since the differentiation 
etween “they” and “we workers” was a rather frequent 


phenomenon, we inquired where the division line between the 


groups was drawn. Workers, i.e., men and women wh« 
handled looms, were attended by a skilled repairman whom 
they called a “foreman.” The foreman enjoyed higher prestige 
and pay, supervising and helping a work group of thirteen 





persons, both men and women. However, because he still 
worked with his hands, he was considered as belonging to 
the workers. The management level started with the sectio1 
foreman, in charge of some one hundred persons. The section 
foreman no longer had his hands “dirty” from repairing looms 
because he would only occasionally lend a ha nd to a foreman 
who was unable to fix a machine. In addition, he spent more 
of his time in the office, making records of iaititiietinn. volume 
of production, etc. and less of his time walking along the 
looms of his section. 

Now, how can we explain such a een in identific 
tion between labor and management? Not only in terms of th 
Marxist theory but also at all ae within the factor 
the official symbolic definition of the relationship was “ 
symbiotic harmonious relationship” ; workers were presented 
on many occasions, with a picture of an “organic model of the 
factory organization,” quite similiar to Catholic pronounce 
ments on industrial relations. 

Our thesis is that the workers were not given the opportun 
ity to develop the identification because of a faulty and in 
sufficient communication between the major occupational 
groups within the factory. The workers did not have an 
organization which they felt would express their aspirations 
or influence the management of the enterprise. There wer 
four organized groups within om factory: the Party, the labo 
unio he management with its hierarchy of command, and 
the most recent—th« Workers Council, a product of th 


October, 1956 political upheaval it 1 Poland. T! 


still a fresh and untested organization during my stay in the 
factory. If workers had any hope, it was based on the Worker’s 
Council. 

Considering the other three bodies, let us point out that 
in the minds of the workers, the Party remained relatively 
in the background. References were rarely made to the Party. 
As a matter of fact, from the group of thirty persons inter- 
viewed—with the exception of two women, one of whom 


quit, or possibly was expelled from, the Party because of he 





reported failure to pay dues and attend meetings—nobody was 


Character 


membe1 


the above-men- 
Party; likewise, 
Party 
unpopular among 
Party 


more 


member of the Party. istical]y 


tioned section foreman was a of the 


majority of the 


The 


the were mem- 


the 


management pers¢ ynnel 


bers. plant director, who was 


workers, also had a “‘big voice’ in the factory organiza- 


tion. The workers felt that the Party was or less the 
as th 


The role of the labor union was perceived by respondents 


same e€ management. 
as something like a social department organized by the man- 


agement. Some workers felt that the labor union was useful; 


there was no identification on the 


however, 
use 
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the 


to them. 


ma) 


jority 


illustration, let me again quote from some statements: 


Worker 


Worker: 


( Notice 
eh 


Icy, 


Work I 


Worke1 


nts spec 
union 


listed : 


] 


A loan 


A coupon fo1 


A new apartment: 


by 
To 


again 


1.€ 


ce 


1 
the 


l 


tl 
ni 


the 
III: 


[\ 


(a woman): I do not belong to the labor 
union. It does not give members anything. 
The present secretary, the woman, has al- 
ready been in the office for several years 
and she was supposed to be there no longer 


than one the Party keeps 


there. 


year. Obviously, 


I am not a member. I was 
three but I did not find any 
e in it. Because of my health, I would 
not have to work on the three-shift turn. 
But THEY said that THEY would not 
support me if I would like to change to 
the two-shift turn. 


(a woman): 
years ago, 


sens 


1e identification of the union secretary 


anagement. ) 


[HEY have tickets for the management 
people but not for workers. I wanted to 
ticket for the Bicycle Tours of 

e. But the labor union said that there 
were no tickets available any more. 


1 woman): Yes, I had some profit 
the union membership. You see, 
women have to be members in order to get 
. stamp that entitles them to a retirement 
Young 
However, you can get such 
reduction on the rail- 
if member. When there 
were premiums, could not obtain 
them without being a member. 


cet a 


from 
oid 


pension. women do not care so 


much about it. 
an advantage 


as 


ways you are a 


you 


felt that the labor union was of no 


as 


relationship of workers toward the union was of 


cally what 


the 


union 


travel with a group to the seacoast for two days: 


hat 


business they had had with the 


last two years. 


rationed wood 


0 get a stamp on an application to another agency 


applications and both were accepted 


To get 
To get 
To get 


To pay 


From the 


workers mostly with problems located outside th 


a ticket 


for a sports event 


potato coupon 


t an infa 


funeral 


nt “dowry” 


expenses in the family 


The following items were 


two applications and both were rejected 


two 


ae to us, we pursued this by asking the respond- 
labor , 


items listed above, it is clear that the union helped - 


e factory. 


It 


had a sort of paternalistic, social-help function from the view: 


point of 


worker 


s. Interestingly, the factory also had 


own social department which handled the following items: 


its 


~ 


To admit a child to a summer vacation camp organized by 
plant 


the 
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To change a job within the plant 

To get a paid vacation 

To get a free pass to enter and leave the factory at un- 
official times 


To get a stamp on an application 


} 


The respondents reported a low frequency of contacts with 


the plant’s social department ; however, all demands, with one 
exception, were accepted. The same could not be found as far 
is the applications to the labor union were concerned. 

Now, returning to our major line of argument, what kind 


of conclusion can be drawn from the above data? First, the 


labor union was not an organization around whose symbol 


workers could unite. If they approached the labor union, they 


approached it as individuals with individual problems—mostly 
wutside the work situation. Secondly, the social department 
somewhat 


problems as the 


of the plant handled simila1 union 


which contributed to general overlapping of functions. On the 
whole, the labor union was a part of the management too; or 


at least this is how the workers saw it. Therefore, they were 
stated by 


one of them consented to 


not interested in the labor union election. As one 


worker, everybody was glad that 


vecoming the labor union trustee in their work group. 


only and major duty, as described by her, was to collect dues 
from members and, in return, to give them union stamps. 


Characteristically, at production conferences, the labor union 
secretary—a full time paid position—was sitting on one side 
of the manager appealing—as the manager did—to workers 

increase their productive efforts. From the wpoint of 


the management, one of the labor union’s major functions 


was to motivate workers to a greater work effort. No wonder, 
davs of October, 1956, 


as Wladyslaw Gomulka himself pointed out, the labor 


therefore, that during the dramatic 
union 
did not play any significant role whatsoever.! 

Now, if the labor union did not defend the workers within 
conflict solved ? As 


were handle | along 


ue: 2 tory, how were could be eX- 
pected, problems 


the managerial line of 


authority. Once in awhile there was a by-passing of the im 
level. Most interesting, however, 


l- 
I 


mediate supervisory was 


lat such a policy was encouraged by the plant director 


At a production meeting which I attended, he asked workers 
0 report 
help them. Surely such a policy did not foster the development 


directly to him how and when their foremen did not 
of a good group spirit which was—on other occasions—postu- 
lated and praised. Another example was the case of a foreman 
who refused to sign a petition asking tram workers in Lodz 
to end a strike and resume work. Since he was not a member 
of the Party, he sought to get support from different persons 
within the managerial structure. The section foreman re- 
fered to above was also threatened by a dismissal during my 
stay in the shop. Because he was a Party member, his problem 
was discussed by the Party. Of course, all managerial person- 
nel and the labor union secretary, being Party members, at- 
tended 
persons 


the meeting. Thus, again, approximately the same 
discussed the case. The role of the Party within the 
factory power structure was another interesting problem 
which cannot be discussed within the scope of this paper. 


1. See Wladyslaw Gomulka, Wezlowe Problemy Polityki Partii— 
Uchwaly, Ksiazka I Wiedza, Warszawa, 1957, p. 18. 
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There is, however, another point which deserves mention 
here. At the production meetings which I was able to attend, 
the communication was not only flowing down from the lead- 
ers of the four organizations toward the workers, but its con- 
tent was mostly exhortative. The plant director frequently 
appealed to the workers in moralistic and patriotic terms. 


Chere was a great concern with the “‘negative attitudes” of 


the workers. Since the d used the same method most 
likely “under Stalin,” t 
bound to be rather dysfunctional. 

The 
tried to discuss concrete suggestions and to provide for their 
Because the phy sical workers have 


in manipulating abstract and 


rector 


1 
I 


used 1e effect of these appeals was 


director could have obtained better results if he had 


1 lint ' ] eats 
mmedaiate impiementation. 


less training and experience 


general concepts whose implementation is delayed, the effect 


or such produ t10n discussions was also ratner dysfunctional. 


In other words, it would have been advantageous to reduce the 


references to general and, to some degree, “ideological” items, 


and to have adhered to a concrete level of action-bound con- 


cepts. 
hand, 


On the other the director himself was limited by a 


great number of different prescriptions which narrowed the 
irea of his decision-making. At one production meeting I 
ittended, the following discussion concerning roof-repairing 


point. The audience was asked to express 


its suggestions for improvements. The first suggestion from 


roof: that particular day a heavy 


1 
worker rererre 


- was leaking on the looms, so the 
’ ° 17 , “1 

f was dramatically present. The 

7 1 

undertaken recently had not been 


successful. 


The manager answered that to fix the roof would require 
a major repair which mig] 


it amount up to to fifty million 


cod tw sha eae 
¢ Dy the pian 


ziotys. Such a sum could not ippropri 1 

without the consent of the Ministry in Warsaw; obviously, 
such a consent would not be easy to obtain. In other words, 
it was stated and felt that this issue was beyond the control 


of the management, at least at that time. Doubtless, such an 


answer could hardly contribute to the workers’ greater par- 
ticipation in production discussions. 


The W orke 


after the October, 1956 political change, 


fourth organization, the rs’ Council, created 


was, in a manner of 
people waited to see how it would 


the 


speaking, suspended in air; 
develop. Many were confused as to the differ 
Workers’ 
1 short interview schedule, we asked 
Only three 


ence between 


‘ouncil’s role and the labor union’s role. Within 


1 ] 7 1 1 1} ° 
1 what the difference was 


between the two bodice from 


thirty respondents were able to differenti 


men group of 


ite clearly; all of the 


+} 


women were confused. According to the chairman of the 


newly created Workers’ Council, the Council was supposed 


to deal with problems of production, while the labor union 
was assigned to concern for the welfare of the workers. The 
Workers’ Council was an institution designed to increase the 
workers’ involvement in the problem of production. From all 
the evidence I obtained, the election of the Workers’ Council’s 
delegates was free and spontaneous. As a matter of fact, the 
Workers’ Council was the only body which aroused interest 
among the men; there was less interest among the women. 
Since I had the privilege of attending meetings of the thirteen- 
man Council Presidium, observation was possible concerning 
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According to 














he proper functi f the Workers’ Council. 
the vice-chairman, the Council members had to communicate 
lown to th I 1 file the economically sound decisions 
taken bv th (Coun il. One of the delegate Ss, on the othe1 
= . ' ; 
nand, was more terestec n expressing the tfe¢ lings and 
opin ons of the COD he represented Lhe vice-< 1 
1 ng eng ( wW ously following the pattern estab 
a n the other three organizations—namely, to com 
Severn eo leita lie! aes and file. The dele 
OI le ot } was 1 for the introduction 
fupw 1} : 

A TY t . 7 n lat enthus m whi n the 
Workers’ Cour created among the workers was prob vk 
1 the w } t 1 that this would be the Oo 
p They expressed open disappointment over the 

” hae ts noamhers wt. she Connci 
P ec " - — +77 wo re This spiratiotr 
“ nroahahil: . vnrecced hy on man answering out 
Q C ‘ 7 e differen: hetween the inion ar 
} i 1 i 
( ( 
\ tT ) 
\' ( the 
. é ( nanaveme nd 
1. His bargaining powe 
S TW msegq ienth low Does if 
é VW ] xamp! even the Worl 
2 Ci x : f organized on the initiation 
Dp 
T) { | | an + 
| o S l pp ll 
S¢ \ s Vi cl we hemselvye 
de S s. | example, when the dis 
| 
1 s \ slat ( he P 
Y Oo } ec l Tron 1 th t espondent 
ore ri 1 T en S tavor. VW her 
11s Ss VW was 1 ( wecause oT Nn lle l 
I ew 1e WO } oTOl went to 
SE n I T t wi rk 
co Sit S w paradoxical phenomenon appears 
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On the one hand, there were four formal organiza 


tions within the factory, all of them designed, more or less 


to exist 


and more efh 


inctioning for the fou 


to help or motivate workers to work bette1 
respects, the areas of fi 


overlapping. All 


participation. 


ciently. In some 


organizations were 


workers’ 


organizations opt nh 
And vet 


and passiv e. Howe ver 


demanded opinions and 


workers were more or less lukewarm 


when they felt like acting, they were able to move temporarilj 


should be noted that these actions 


were very simple and short-term. Thus, paradoxically, th 


as a group. Of course, it 


spontaneous group yehay 10r ran mostly out ide and beyon ] th 


organized bodies. 


It seems to us that this case study has shown that the 
workers failed to develop proper identification with the factor 
studied because of the fact that they did not feel that there w 
ny one organization which would provide properly for thei 


1 


self-expression, establishing a necessary reciprocal commun 


a-vis the mana 
official 
] 


differentiated between themselves 


cative relationship vis- gement. Despite Marxist 


1 ] . 
theory, and the pronouncement in the Tactory, th 


workers strongly and _ the 


management group. By this we do not mean that the differen-, 


tiation be tween the groups cannot ort could not be reduc ] 


1 State tactory. However, In t 


yetween management and labor, speaking in Marxist term 
2 , Si] 9 In m 

- ‘ : ; : 

was still present. The so-called collective ownership as sucl 
without proper proy isions for communicative p irtic ip ition an 


self-expression seems unable to overcome a _ social-relatiot 





(ER 


} 
dichotomy which is an outgrowth of the division of labor ir 
an industrial organization. Furthermore, our study suggest 
that possibly the ideology which denies the existence of th 
differences in interests and opinions contributes to certai! 
stresses and to overlapping of functions within the organiza 
tion. The overlapping of functions is—to some degree—th 
result of the disparity between the normative-value level ¢ 
the ideology and the functional level of the operating soc 
system. It seems to us that the institutionalization of tl 
differences between the workers and the management peop! 
as it is done in out ty is more likely to reduce the potent 
conflict. The denial the conflict might lead either to 
sudden uncontrolled outburst of a normless behavior or t | 
silent tus on the | t t workers rvenuin lv 1 ( 
ope te 

, 

: 


: ; - 
our case, “the inherent conflict’? 


\\ 
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ati Phe Vanishing Host 
= 
tior 
. . > > 
. David Riesman, Robert J. Potter, and 
» st 
Jeanne Watson * 
1 
O } | n he ] f oy, irs to collect stemat file ) he 1 of | | lection. fifty 
VI ; ss 2 
{ 5 ' lf os ae a oi 65 n ] : ; a 
: ; Salad s f 1 da athAre of ¥] Sate oes : i. 
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‘ : hal wAt as ee ed us to view pa me from f ] s ; ) 
n- | 
1 | ( ot ] vb] q vn } \ ou h sun t ¢ t ) ¢ vho ‘ ar | t 
‘ > Y s ’ i y ( f | Ties wl h 1 1 y t y 
\ host i Te w! to T t h | t | es | | ; ) hty partie 
rse 1 | kilful and vhich a rted sle 2 f » th . 
the r¢ ( | no ¢ h TO ‘ T } SIX pa é Tt } l vl 1 wh tT ) leta ed 
1 tie t | ruest VW n ¢ t¢ | \ th I ] litatin s Sy Y t f ses 
} t he efforts made on our behalf by our more imaginat taken from tl vorid t acade? the remaining partie 
\ 1 vet we cannot help ut Tf e] that vene! lly. in the were most often ompt sed oT pt ple ha n 1 ver ral prote 
] y] ‘ 00 mu h for c ' ] nd tte lisp! po ona nun f ] t fe cppy 
: 1 to such an extent that the party remains diffu vith the Sa aaa +} lults from out 
f + + } } ¢ ] } ] | } 
\ na nse o x ne vh 1} ( ae vo! | or S lere some 
) sion observations ot group ft daistingu ed indivi ual yotn ) 
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} n h 1O! tl \ nade l ! lé 1¢ il | ut ide | \ re notapl 
( liff ¢ nat W I e te few partie ot stab] ed b hed lul th 
1 1 
4 ) | D ip 3 ) sInec irge and np< I I ) f ) ) 
’ ; ° ' ; 
mp ( | ( re esented our observations servations of un I l ) second-hand 
ol : ad swathilive bavean sliae: ts. ctenele ovate tepatte of parties which wes t. ie 1s. Mos 
une known population of parties, but we could not of the parties were Lo¢ ed , , enters, arthougn 
} 1 1 ] + + 1 
$ t We CO ld Ol study parties wl there are a tew ( ) S in mp tion 
\ r so large that an observer would not be no iced: O1 is might ) nrer! rron l l Ol laract¢ 
t people with w hom we had some kind of person il tie stics, Was Diased in tne a O l l 2 
2 5; 7 ; ; ' | , 7 ss id Aa a 1 ah 
lirect tie, which led to our being invited in the nor large number ¢ TO OT! ld Jewish int duals, 
se of events; or an indirect tie, which permitted us to Our observations permit us rot m the beginners i 
‘mi : loale } rad t tudent 
partv as a friend of one of the regula guests; or as sociability : the young adu Who, as u e students, 1n 
uly distant cquaintance of the host’s; or even, on ternes, advertising men, lawyers, r 1 1 entists, Or socia 
i } 1] rl re ScINNir hej lult diy oe a oi 
to give a party for acquaintances whom we would workers are Deginning ( du ireers 1 Ure 
{ ly choose to entertain. Our chief technique ro! born, who are learning new patterns of sociab y Irom the 
; . : . + ie al it the heoi yer tor 
way from the confines of our personal worlds American contemporaries. Certainly 3 re ~bDeginn¢ O 
\ f course, varied considerably among the three of us whom the role of host is most prooviematic. In many cases, 
} | : . 1 : 39] ae nie int seuatint here the i 
ease the number of individuals contributing party social mobility p COP nto situ ( W I ules and 
3 ae : eS ws held] _ Saran escent ce ult 
ports to our files. hus, ot the eighty reports contributed etiquettes learned 1n } 100d NO long ipply. y ung idul s 
may find that they cannot fall ick on parental models of 
5 . 4 . + + : ; + 77 Ss ) 
. ; he : sociability as guides to use in entertaining weir friends. Pro 
| ssor Riesman is in the Department of Social Relations . ; : : 
: Harva University, Cambridge, Mass. fessional men and women, meeting in a mopolitan setting 
Mr. Potter is in the Sociology Department at the Flint College 
, t the University of Michigan, Flint, Mich . 1 bli re of 
' 5 : 1 ['wo party reports were obtained by reassembling members of 
Dr. Watson is engaged in private research. a particular party after it had occurred, and asking them to report, 
} his investigation was supported by research grant M-891 from chronologically, what had happened at the party. Tape recordings 
the National Institute of Mental Health, U.S. Public Health Service were taken of their discussion. These constitute the “group” reports 
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‘TABI 





Youn Graduate students 25 
Mixec Students & teachers 10 
Established Faculty members 9 
Dis I lis! Dist nei shed 
proressors 
l ‘ot Jami 4 
Lo icaaqem\k 7 
Pe recent (SO) 
‘TABLE 2 
Population Characteristi of 2¢ 
sta s Academi wor 
Yo duate student 6 
Mix Students & teache1 l 
T Pr, c 
i ( i ulty me ers 


Dis ~ 4 A ( i 
protesso! 
Total ademi( 14 

T Sn OWI! U al A 1 ( n 
tTe¢ S I I ro oO the Uryrien n \ ( mn¢ 

thems« S ons unlike any the e know! 
Phe ‘same 1 may occur in their jobs, but there the 
ss c f fa for t s their work and they 
e¢ 1 ( t Sut sociability 1 supposed to be 
the t of wor d in our contemporary culture it 
is also supposed to be spontaneous, informal, and “fun.” 

Furthermore, the host is not to be pretentious, or manage1 





a oe rae cs ‘ e 
or overly preoccupied with being the host.2 One 
people often Cz 





2. Compare the mordant satire of an effortful host in Mary 
McCarthy’s short story, “The Genial Host,” in The Company She 
Kee 


ps, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1942 


é 
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E |] 


Not specifically 


ademic 





a 





Young adults 18 43 


Open house 


Professionals 8 17 
Political, 
artistic, or 


Jr 
CO 


literary élites 


Total 


° 9» 
non-academic d9 


Pe rcent 


Parties Given Detailed Analysis 


Total 


Young adults 8 14 
1 
Professionals | 6 


non-academic 12 26 
problems and tasks are that face a host—apart from getting 
] } ° ’ 
ready the house, the food, and sometimes one’s clothes. 


Underst 


preoccupation 


andably, we 


with technique which often sets in when Ameri 


1 


cans realize that they are not able to do certain things—raise ? 





children, make love, make friends—‘“naturally.” This pre 
occupation is congenitally self-defeating; and it would, of 
course, be so in the case of sociability, robbing it of the spon- 
taneity that is one of 
for its own sake into work for the sake of some elusive tel: 
eology. At the same time, our observations have intensified 
our conviction that much sociability is needlessly frustrating 

| 


falling between the two stools of over-solicitous and anxious 


fussing and an unworkable ingenuousness. Moreover, ou! 
post-party interviews with hosts make clear that casualnes: 


are reluctant to add to the excessive , 


its principal charms, and turning play 


does 
has n 


L° 
this V 


tact ( 
raise 

n 
guest: 
taire 


obsery 
called 
memb 
the Sé 
the fu 
persor 
hard 

what, 


— 


2a, FE 
Obser 
by Le! 
Traini 
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imi li 
does not protect one from feelings of failure when a party 
has not gone well (in fact, as we shail see, hosts often feel 
this way even when their guests think otherwise). No doubt, 
tact cannot be conveyed through print, but it is our aim to 
raise to the level of consciousness some considerations that 

now semiconscious. Thus it is our hope that hosts and 
uests, once made more aware of dilemmas between laissez 

ire on one side and over-intrusive hosting on the other, might 
ecome more inventive in the attempt to resolve them. 

\ word mit ht be sald here about our own roles as observers 
f sociability and commentators upon hosting. We consider 
urselves to be beginners in this field beginners, cert nly, 

the systematic study of sociability; but also, in the arts: of 

bility, if not beginners, we are at least far from satisfied 
vith the le \ el of success which we have been able to achieve 
We could not propose ‘‘answers”’ to the dilemmas of sociabil- 
V, e) if we wanted to; it is sufficiently difficult to unde 
nd the questions. 

And yet we are aware of a kind of impatience in some of 

tions to the parties which we attended—an impatience 
* which demands higher quality, more skilful hosting, a less 
' insipid drain on time and energy. And we find it hard to know 
whether this impatience is in fact germane to the province 

f s¢ vility—whether, for instance, it would be shared | 

ur friends and acquaintances who chose to give their leisur 

me to these parties—or whether it is an irrelevant import 
) } unwanted by product of the fact that, while we were 

tive participants, we were also observers. 

Observing parties has made us more critical of them (and 
f ourselves: it was not always easy to report accurately 

h other on our own sociable and unsociable behavior!) 
Partly, this results from a peculiar selective process whicl 
we noticed (and tried to stop) early in the study: whenever a 

ty was going badly, a staff member would withdraw, 
sychologically, and begin to observe; but when a party was 
soine well, the staff member would be busy enjoying himself, 
nd would assure himself that he did not want to mix business 
vith pleasure—did not want to bring his work concerns into 

So, at first, we had reports on a disproportionate 
number of unsatisfactory parties. 

And, of course, the process of analyzing parties, of going 
over them again and again, studying every detail of the report, 
nevitably made us critical: it is impossible to study any 
record of human behavior without developing ideas about how 

ting things might have been done—if not better, at least differently 


Our own heavy investment in the parties we observed prob- 
ssive, ably also led us to make high demands upon them. Participant- 
er! bservation (or, as Shepard?* has suggested it might better be 
called, observant participation) required the individual staff 
pre’ member to be fully engaged in each of two conflicting roles at 
the same time. He participated freely and spontaneously in 
the fun of the party, being active or inactive according to his 
play personal preference; and at the same time, he was working 
tel’ hard to remember, to fix in his mind a record of who did 
|, what, and where, when, and in what sequence each event 


ee 
2a, Herbert A. Shepard’s paper on “The T-Group as Training in 
ou! Observant Participation” will appear in a forthcoming book edited 
by Leland P. Bradford, provisionally titled “Theory of T-Group 
Training.” 
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ban ‘171 + 7 : 
occurred. When the party ended, he was committed to perhaps 


twenty hours of work simply writing down everything he 
could remember about the party; and after that, for parties 


given detailed analysis, he had ahead of him an unknown 


amount of time analyzing and interpreting the party. (The 


major coding was usually done by two other people: the 


‘annartar _ 
reporter servy d 


as consultant, sitting in on discussions of 
coding differences, but not being held responsible for coding 
his own report.) It is hardly surprising 


— 


in view of all this, 
that the staff members would have preferred to have every 
be as meaningful and exciting as, say, a good novel. 
1 we suspect also that, in the manner of beginners, we may 


” 


to influ- 


timate the abilitv of the “responsible person 
nce what happens at a party. Thus, we have focussed upon 
managerial role — recognizing that, at a 


} 


done by both guests and hosts, and by 


arty 1ostinge may be 


both men and women; we nevertheless assume that, in one 
way or another, hosting will be done, and that the quality 


f the hosting will be reflected in the quality of the party. 


Some Examples 


The oe mews 


her 


of course, wide differences from one party to 
inot in the degree to which the person who gives a party 
an influence its course. He has relatively little power, for 
example, in the huge cocktail parties or receptions that are, 
n effect, coming-out parties for men, consumer goods, books, 
ind ideas, and where the purpose of the event is only inci- 


dentally what might be termed “sociability.” Once the guests 
have come, he has literally little room for maneuver: unless 


1 . ] | 


idept broken-field runner, the guests, carpeting the 


wailable space, and forced by the noise level into clusters 
seldom larger than six or seven, must be pretty much on their 
own. As everyone knows, they can readily get lost, but the 


i 


‘kk of formal structure conceals their isolation, just as the 


foad and drink (if they can get to them) and the passing show 
may solace it. But, 
approach closed circles with confidence that they 


if they are experienced and have presence 
enough to 
will open, they can maintain some marginal control over their 
fate: the very leaderless nature of many such parties means, 
tor instance, that those who maroon themselves in a deep sofa 
will meet fewer people than those who join the eddies of traffic 


ardund the bar or around the stars of the occasion, where 


possibilities of movement and escape remain available. 


irties, of course, the host can do a great 


begins to invite the right “mixture” of 


} 
He meus ang 
at such ] 


Even 
deal before the party 
pegple, to arrange the setting attractively, and to plan for the 
flow of people and liquor. If very forceful, he (or she) can 
color the occasion after it has begun, mixing new and old 
people and rescuing those who get trapped. If the party is 
given to celebrate a wedding, a holiday, a graduation, its 
“od¢casional” quality provides a certain leeway: guests are 
freed from having to respond wholly to each other by the 
somewhat coercive nature of the occasion itself, which can, 
in addition, provide ready topics for casually met participants. 
On the whole, people do not give such parties without ex- 
perience (and money), either their own or someone else’s on 
whom they can draw, although there are times when a couple’s 
social mobility will put them in the position where they must 
give such a party and they experience the panic of wondering 
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whether it will come off. Generally, however, it does come 
to that and the nervous host, like one of 
War think he 
manages and knows what is going on. 

The large, 


example of the type of sociability which we have been describ- 


ott: the guests see 


and Peace, may only 


Pe Be, , | ; 
Volstoy s generais 1n 


urban cocktail party serves as one familiar 


ing. Perhaps less familiar is the southern variant, which would 


be called a tea, or open house. One of our staff members 
a series of such affairs during the Christmas holiday 


| 


just south of the Mason and 


Invitations were extended to a large cros 


smal] community 


Uixon line. section 


so that all social classes, generations, and 


of the community, 


both sexes were represented. Some informal organization was 


maintained by inviting guests of different generations to come 
different times: thus, invitations were for 4:00, 5:00, o1 
6:00 o'clock, depending on age and status. The occasions were 


traditional rather than ritualistic rather than 


spontaneous, 
intimate. People came, made the rounds of the room, inquiring 
] 


renewing bonds—and 


Although the 





catching up with news, 
the 


' . , : 
pernaps the slightly over-represented actors 1n 


then left to make room for next wave. 


women were 
this drama, the men did not serarate and go off by themselves 


s so often happens in middle-class parties in the North. 


They, too, could readily share in the non-professional talk, 


the slow-paced greetings. No doubt there were those among 


. } 
tit) j 


the guests who found the occasion tedious and repetitive; and 
vet, because the) “belonged,” they could not consider staying 


is possible to see this kind of party as analogous to 4 


rathering of kinfolk, in which the unit of membership is the 


community rather than the family. People of quite difterent 


‘upations, social positions, and points of view are linked 


ties of place and overlapping memories; and pat 


the annual round of Christmas sociability serves 


to extend and reafhirm these ties. 


The role of the host—or, more accurately, the hostess 


} 


tic occasion of this sort is as much governed 





that of the guests. Women who have sufficient 


] i } . 
inancial resources to be able to act a 


vatrons for the entire community continue to give the tradi 
on pe es ear after year. As our observer reported, 
sons whose social positions were so different that they would 
ne nay occasio! te speal to each other all yea! would tind 
hemselves meeting at the annual Christmas parties; and the 


hostess who could give legitimacy to such meetings would 


ont 


} + 


ye someone of high social standing 


Institutionalized Parties 


different social pattern exists if the tradition 


of giving large parties becomes institutionalized among a group 


suddenly become 


become division managers; 


may college presi 
dents, 01 may vari 
ous formal and informal modes of in-service training exist to helf 
sucl But the disappearance of 


experienced Admirable Crichtons—while an aspect of the 


Fo example professors 


plant foremen and 


them ove hurdles steady butlers 

and other 

decline of grandiosity and, in some respects, of formality— 

that the large, formal! affairs must sometimes be 
j 


without experienced aides. 


general 


means residual 


j 


faced 


+. Only tea was served on these occasions. Had hard liquor been 


might have separated the men from the women and 


served, 1 


children 
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of peers, as for instance at a military base, or in a university 
town. Among such familiars, the functions of the host may 
be quite minimal and entirely interchangeable: the host pro- 
vides the place, the food or some part of it, and cleans up 
after the guests depart (although this duty too may be shared), 
As in a paper-reading group which meets alternately at dif. 
ferent members’ homes, the host can do little either to hel; 
or hurt the occasion; the weight of the group’s shared dedica 
tions and prior experiences with sociability imposes upon eacl 
new party a format identical to that of the parties that hay 
gone before. 

In a medium-sized town or suburb such cliques may groy 
up naturally around occupational or neighborhood identifica 
tions. In the greatest metropolitan centers it is possible to fin 
groups with highly individuated tastes and interests; as, for 
instance, circles of people who are not simply lovers of, 
“classical” music, or even of eighteenth-century music, but of 
William Byrd or Gabrielli. But it that this 
sharing of current interests or position goes together with th 


Models for th 


highbrows, buts 


does not follow 


earlier learning of similar sociable norms. 


former may come from the media read by 
models for the latter can seldom be absorbed in the same way. 
Conversely, we have reports of parties where people who onc 
shared a common background with its well-understood norm 
for sociability, have what are, in effect, reunions despite cur 

rent divergencies of occupation and style of life. On  sucl 

occasions, people can hardly help reiterating what is common, 


in order to bridge what has become diverse. 


For example, we have reports of a sequence of parties amon; 
a group of young Jewish intellectuals, all originally fron 
New York, 
have now spread into other parts of the country and into 


men and women between twenty and thirty wh 


gamut of academic and professional positions, some as appret 
tices, others already established. These parties are often giver 
to celebrate the coming to town of a member of the grou 
now in the Army or working or studying elsewhere ; reincor 
porating the absent one—or in other cases taking leave of hi 

heightens the festive quality and provides a theme aroun 
which activity can flicker. However, people are forcibly typ¢ 
cast, and kept in role by barbed and witty comments: ther 
the studious one, the wolf, and so on. Individual 


they a 


is the joker, 


are allowed to stand out, to shine, in the sense that 
encouraged to exhibit the traits for which they are know 
(in contrast to the situation we observed at other parties wher 
members of a heterogeneous group felt constrained to bat 
overt competitiveness lest it reveal the uneven education an 
sophistication among them). To the reader of the reports, 
these parties may seem tart, rapid-fire, ironical; sentences art 
not finished because people get the point—and have their) 


counterpoint, in these exchanges some women are as acti\ 


5. The current vogue of non-conformity has curious consequence 
for sociability in some of these circles. People who would not | 


caught dead holding an unsophisticated idea or preference woul? 


consider it submissive or obsequious to learn politeness and consi 


eration from their superiors in age or breeding. Whereas in 4i> 
earlier day the rough diamond eagerly, often pathetically, soug! 


polishing, today roughness itself may be taken as a diamond-likt } 
quality, and to lose it would be felt as a loss of individuality; thus 


many people find it impossible, after the age of consent, to lear ) 


how to behave. 
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is the men (others are more subdued), and no sex division 
occurs. However, to some participants, these very qualities 
must have seemed monotonous after a time. So, too, people 
lacking in repartee and not up on highbrow gossip would find 
such parties a strain and, unless the captive spouse or date of 
in eager member, would probably not stay with the group fo1 
long. Thus, the parties served both as cement and as boundary 
for the group, whose composition changed slowly enough to 
of new members. 


illow the tacit training—and typing 


The Host in an Inconspicuous Role 


We want to turn now to consideration of a very different 


ind of sociability, in which, as in the clique of familiars, the 


host plays an inconspicuous role, but this time for the opposite 


instead of a self-actualizing pattern of uniform ex- 


reasol 


ons about the party, he is confronted with a self 





zing pattern of mixed expectations; or, in some cases, 
with heterogeneity so great that no definite expectations about 
the party are possible. We are thinking now of the parties 
riven in some of the larger metropolitan centers, in which the 


objective seems to be to bring together a large number of 
young unmarried people, of both sexes and diverse qualities 
) that each may go prospecting among strangers. 


\s an example, consider the case of a party given in a mid 


vestern city by three girls. The three girls were roommates, 


ut each was employed in a different line of work, and each 


moved in her own circle. Each girl invited some of her own 


friends to the party, so that the guests could be divided roughly 
to three sub-groups. In addition, there were a number of 
marginal persons who were individually acquainted with a 


hostess, or with one of the guests. About forty people came. 


+} 


\ost of them were unmarried, and the search for partners of 


the opposite sex was one of the unspoken motives of many 


persons present. 
As the party began, the living room filled with friends of 


me of the hostesses. They conversed quietly in small groups 


} 


the same sex. Girls spoke with their hostess about the 


partment, their respective jobs, and recent activities; the 


men spoke to each other, also about their jobs or their studies 


hool. Soon the unmarried guests began to scan the knots 


Tins 


+ 


of people of the opposite sex; and then to maneuver around 


the floor so as to come into the vicinity of individuals who 
looked interesting. Cross-sex conversations developed, still in 
groups of two and three. Both the continuous arrival of nev 
nd the fact that the liquor supply was located in a 


guests 


different room served to create mobility ; and the guests moved 
fairly rapidly from one partner to another. 

Meantime, the other two hostesses and their guests were in 
the din ng 


local politics. One guest had lost out in a recent election, and 


room deeply involved in an “inside” discussion of 


he and his supporters were reviewing the details of the cam 
paign. The discussion was closed to outsiders. Three women, 
having tried in vain to enter the political discussion, conversed 
politely with each other about their respective jobs and about 
the university. 

Eventually, they and other individuals who found the 
political discussion inaccessible moved back to the living room. 
Small talk had by this time been exhausted and individuals 
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felt marooned and at a loss for what to say. There was a long 
period of desultory conversation, interrupted for a while by a 
game in which a guest would throw a rubber bone to a dog, 
who would then bring it back from across the living room; 


and interrupted again by a crashing thunderstorm, which 
guésts seized upon as a topic of conversation (How will vou 
get, home? Which underpasses will be flooded ?). Occasional 
pairs of persons were able to make contact with each other 
on ja deeper and more meaningful level: one mixed-sex pair of 
strangers discussed the question of ‘What is the most impo 
tant thing in life?’; one same-sex pair of friends discussed 
the circumstances under which one of the two had recentlh; 
lost 


Meantime, the 


a iob. 

“noisy”? party was growing in the dining 
room. Political discussions continued, but now they were re 
stricted to groups of four and five around the edges of the 
room. A phonograph had been started, with loud South Amer 
ican music. Some of the more exhibitionistic guests 
first 
that evening. Other guests were drawn into the dining room, 


lights ;° but, 


were 
dancing, often with persons they had met for. the time 
attracted by the noise, liquor, and bright 
they that a 


once 


there, found very few dancing couples were 


monopolizing the entire floor. ‘They stood and watched, gos 
siping among themselves about the dancers and other guests, 
“casing” the group for prospective new partners, and using 
the punch bowl as an excuse to break away from old ones. 
(Then the party settled into a long “late phase.’ The guests 


who wanted to go home early and/or who were not enjoying 


themselves did go home. The dance music was slower, and 
mdre couples ventured on to the floor. In the living room, 
a group of university people—mostly men— entered into a 


long discussion of literature and philosophy. Dyads of friends 
caine together simply to rest quietly; or, in the case of people 
who did not see each other often, to catch up on recent events 


in the lives of one another. Gradually, the guests went home: 


or|went to sleep. One hostess, at 5:00 a.m., was unable to 


find a vacant bed—all were occupied by sleeping 


guests. 


Eventually breakfast was served. 


} 


It seems clear that a party such as the one just described 


would be experienced quite differently by the different guests. 


‘There were those who had a vood time because they enjoved 
the opportunity for “inside” conversation with familiar polit 
ical allies; because they liked dancing; because they found the 


intellectual discussion exciting; because they met interesting 


persons of the opposite sex. There were others who did not 


have a good time—individuals who were not part of any of the 


sub-groups at the party, and who did not meet any interesting 


persons of the opposite sex; persons who were trapped in the 


tedium of polite small talk, in which strangers tried and 


failed to make contact with each other. It is perhaps at this 


point that the absence of a strong host role was most sharply 
felt. At other points, the decision of the hostesses to provide 


the resources of persons, place, music, and drink, and then le 


were often con 


Marooned in a 


party like this one 
was somewhere else 


6.| We found that guests at a 
vinced that the “real party” 
dull and slow-paced dyad or triad, they would gravitate toward any 
center of noise and enthusiasm. More often than not, however, th« 
arrival on the scene of additional people would quench the festivity 
rather than feed it; and the party would break down again into 
small groups which would have to start once again from scratch to 
build up a new burst of noisy enthusiasm. 
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themselves was high 


Is There a Generational Shift in Styles: 


1S recognizable as a part or the 
































of young, urban adults; in fact, one coup] 
tl rty after five years of marriage reported 
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icl en 5] | 
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An VE l does n¢ follow that W he n tn l 
we observed are, in turn, older they will 
people do now. On the contrary, we believe a chan 
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ethos as well as personal style 1s occuring, tron m¢ 
the less pressureful, formal, extern ind s con S 
Whil s true that many of the olde nd n es 
persons whom we observed were m¢ np 1 I 
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young people, less content to sit and wait fo ) 

is also true that we have seen parties even among well-¢ 

ished professionals where the general tone was alm« 
very low-ke nd low-pressure, with guests e t ( 
to leaf through magazines, and to take minim espons 
Tor the collec ve occasion. 
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One outcome of this low-pressure style, in w! 

s more like 24-hour cafeteria than a three-act pla the 
difficulty whicl 1y guests have in knowing whe 
a ticularly in knowing when to go hom O 

se 

ime lin n ‘ 
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m 1a S 
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appeared v \ 
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ine l d 
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timing. Several or them went hom«¢ 
stayed on until 4:00 and 5:00 in the morning, cre 
~ } + sea ] * - + 
second party virtuail irs 
nere were corresponding I \ el 
party was ove! 1 ) con I ( 
hope and ine and leading people to try to exter! 
. 1 ’ ’ 

ture an evanescent festal mood rather than to sto ( 
Raa ga se fa see a a = 
nome. rernaps tnere 1s an element nere or recurre \ ical 
optimism (or, in more extreme cases, gluttony) tl 

ilso when we schedule too many speeches in too litt tin 
at a meeting, see too many sights on a trip, or find it har 


discussion, see Riesman, Potter, and Watson, “So 
and Equality,” forthcoming in Psychiatry 





Permissiveness, 


8. In this respect, the informal parties which we observed were at 
nearly the opposite extreme from the Southern formality or fron 
the London dinner party to which people come at a fixed hour and 


some reports 


which they leave at an equally set time. We do have 
formal dinner parties among well-to-do circles of large 
social experience, both in the East and on Chicago’s North Shore, 
but even here the zones of indeterminacy are larger than in still 
more traditional locales. 


of more 
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to stop driving too many miles on the highway. Guests and 

hos like prefer to have an occasion end on an upbeat, so 

that \ 1 conversation seems to be dying they feel compelled 

to throw in new resources, thus prolonging the party on the 

one h and, on the other, cing it seemly to end it— 

ex the result more often is that the party does not 
C el process is repeated. 

} nc a Vi he re one could plead illness— 

ts { hat it was appropriate for them to declare 

v rv More often, they, along with various 

dependent on others for a lift, and stray 

d captives, fearing to offend or draw attentior 

to themselves. ‘The same need for mutual reassurance that 

' Ay t idemic and professional interchange more 

polite than that of Britain and France here operates to defeat 

leaving participants hesitant and uncertain of the rules 

yf I Che host feels bound to continue as long as 

endures, sending out for more liquor if necessary, 

















or fi or even, as we have seen, providing breakfast for 
h ts who j e too inert to go home. Yet the lack of 
x host and formal time limits, coupled with the need to, 
te divergent timetables of living, often leave: 
‘ound hoping that the affair will justify it-? 
sel iat they will not miss anything important— 
efic 1e hangover begins while the party is still in prog- 
Lh ( ity as to when people will come and g l 
espeaks in some instances more than an easy-going casual- | 
ness. Rather, in the groups we studied, individualism has be- } 
defined as resistance to any regimentation, as well as— 
other extreme—to anything resembling ‘togetherness.’ 
We have the impression, suggested but not established by ou 
hat many people who doubt their ability to resist au 
work or at home compensate by seemingly casua 
ormity at parties; they actually confuse individualisn 
v so m o sism.? If that is so, then the decline’ 
uthority of the host is powered not only by a greater 
qualitarianism in general, but also by a specific resentment 
st manifest authority in “free” non-work situations. 
\lso involved, of course, may be divergence in the expecta- 
1e guests, coming as they often do from a variety 0 
ss, ethr ind experiential backgrounds. Thus, the guest 


on festivity may g 


{ ] +) ] ; . i. - , 
hind themseives just getting underwa 





when some are ready to leave and still others a 
¢ : aK 
the departing guests may then be pressured int 

fa Pisces ees ee 
t, that case, the festive qualities would have t 
} + 


\ special difficulty is involved in parties where people of 


es and statuses come together. Then we foun 


re would be a tendency to wait for someone in author: ‘ 
to give the signal for leaving; except that often the persor 


so deputed by the others did not consider himself or hersel! 


responsible for ending the party. In other cases, the departur 





] + 


of a high-status person served as the signal for the party t 





9. Many manifestations of similar tendencies can be found in wide 
| from the passion for Westerns among “Easterns” to th 
preference for the free-standing house over the row house, and tht! 
preference for driving a car over taking a train or bus despite th 
often greater ease and convenience (though restriction to time amd } 
place) of the latter. 
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begin, rather than the reverse. One experienced academic 


hostess told us how she had, in the past, asked one of her 


close friends to get up ostentatiously at a reasonable hour as a 


signal to the younger instructors and graduate students that 
it was time to leave—only to find that the friend and | 


husband would go off, not pulling the others with them, and 


1er 


not staying to help keep things going either. 


And yet Americans do not live like Balinese, whose choreo 


rraphy exists in 
Most 


] 


lead scheduled and busy lives. Among 


| unclimac duration. 





seemingly timeless an 
of the people who appeared at the parties we observed 
older people, at least, 


coming to a party was a choice among other alter 
they had 


and once come, they were willing to expend effort 
I 


on the party in an attempt to make it conform to relatively 


a : ; 
high demands, framed in terms of many parties and a wide 


range 


of experiences. Such guests, while they may not know 
the ingredients of a “good party,” may at least have decided 


what they like, and may have become somewhat inflexible 
about it. In general, our data would suggest that people 


closer to middle age have more money and less time to 


spend on sociability than their younger counterparts; and, at 


} b]i 


the same time, sociability becomes more obligatory, tied as it 


is to occupation, to parentage, and to the accumulation of 
relationships which occurs with age 
something to be 


} 
n 


these conditions, a “good party’ becomes 


ive effort and imagination—something whic 


ly sits and waits. 


created with act 
will not come to one who on 

By the same token, the younger people who choose to give 
in evening to a party instead of to study or other forms of 


work sometimes seem to feel that success can be obtained only 
through absence of effort: that any attempt to introduce an 
effortful and evaluative framework into sociability can only 
be self-defeating, making of the party one more scheduled 


task instead of a spontaneous escape from routine. 


Management and Social Engineering 
o o> o 


Just as the scheduling of a party within time serves to 


uish between effortful and laissez-faire hosts, so, too, 


distin 


does the scheduling of time within the party. The younger 


and less experienced hosts, particularly, were sometimes fear- 
ful of risking a party devoted exclusively to conversation, 
and would plan for some alternative. Thus, at one party 
where people wanted to talk, they were urged by the host to 
play bridge; at another, to paint “projective” paintings, the 


+ 
tO 


materials for which had been provided; at still another, 
play charades—and in each case it was obvious that the host 
had staked so much on his plan for the party that only a tact- 
less guest could have refused his request. Often, guests who 
were reluctant to “play games” when the proposal was first 
suggested would find themselves having a very good time, 
once the game was underway. Others would regret having 
lost an opportunity for conversation. 

It is of course with respect to conversation that the host’s 
role at the party is likely to be more important than anything 
he can do in advance. To be sure, the decisions he makes 
when he selects his guests have much to do with how the 
party turns out. If he invites people who are matched with 
each other only superficially (and often he does not know 
enough about his guests to make more than a superficial 





and position. Under 








assessment of their similarities and differences) or not at all, 
then the party wil! be quite different than if the guests share 
a common tradition or common interests#rich in Tesources 
for sociability. Actually, most of the parties which we ob- 


served fell somewhere between these extremes: individuals 


did 


serve as a continuing fund of new material for sociability; 


1 ~ ] : 
not share a single engrossing 


subculture which could 


and neither were they completely unrelated to one another. 


[t is in this middle range of people, who have some acquaint- 


h other and yet not enough 
full evening of conversation, that there is most need for ‘skill 


° . e ’ “oY 5. Tr 
and imagination, on the part of guest and fost dlike. The most 





*.1 
ance with ea 


to make possible a 





common tendency in our segmented society is for sociable 


relationships, too, to become segmented: with each person 
or group one has certain limited topics which may be dis- 
cussed; and conversation. never proceeds beyond these to 
anything else. Often the nature of these “relevant” topics 


sharacteristics of the individuals, i.e., by 


is| given by class « 
their occupation, sex, residence, number and age of children, 
etc. Yet, 
hard for participants to obtain much feeling for one another: 
h his unique qualities and reactions is ob- 


as long as conversation remains at this level, it is 


the individual wit 
scured by the stereotype. 


} 


It is surprising to find how often an inexperienced host 


(or guest taking the role of host) will seek to establish a 
connection between two strangers whom he is introducing to 
one another by fastening on each an obvious label of alike- 


ness to the other. “Jim, meet Joe: he’s from Minnesota also; 


ot, “Frances, I think you'll like Janice since her husband is 
also in psychology.” (It is often still more awkward when 
ethnicity is used as the basis for matching, as it sometimes 


} } ] 


he benevolent but insensitive when a Negro, Indian, or 


is by t 
Italian is supposed to be pleased to meet another of the same 


nationality.) People resent these too constricting 


race or 
openers much as they do the closure of a ban on shop talk.!° 
[f they pick up the dropped cue, they often find how quickly 
it runs into the ground: yes, they are from Minnesota, and 
from such and such a place—but then what? Usually, the 
adroitness that might have gone into discovering a basis for 
matching is dissipated in the effort to escape from the trap 
laid by the host.?! 

What are the means by which a host can help his guests 


transcend the obvious indications of their various positions 


and identifications, to discover less visible and more evocative 
areas of enthusiasm? We can’t begin to give a 
full answer to this very difficult question; indeed, new an- 
swers are being created all the time by skilful and imagina- 


I 





concern or 


10. Without exception, at the parties which we have observed, ef- 
forts by the hostess to keep guests from talking shop or to forcefully 
prevent men and women from separating proved self-defeating—as 
if the existence of “official” censorship stymied any efforts by the 
guests to provide for their own amusement. 


11. Yet we must also emphasize how difficult it is for people to 
approach each other without some handle. Often, the party itself, 
the weather, and other seemingly flat and conventional topics serve 
as feints to discover and evoke potential reciprocities. Women often 
feel comfortable with a stranger once they have discovered a friend 
in common (which college-educated persons can very often do, 
despite the vastness of the country, if sufficiently gregarious and 
good at names); men are more apt to seek an occupational tag— 
although, in the upper class, both “what do you do” and “whom do 
you know” might be felt to be too gross and personal an opener. 
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vife 1 ort rivacy be invaded by plethora of de help her light the candles on the tree, and so on. Some of het 
ine i \ ican ability t ake contact ¢ ; Se 1 } | a erweal 
as oes bain ata cho vounger guests find themselves intrigued by her Victorian ? 
with stranger flects the freedom of courtship, in which young Se a . ‘ae 1 ie ° 
eop ndic ed o issisted by parental and stvle, while others are irritated by he1 imperiousness and af 
: : rae ; me? 
oth ating, must try to size each other up as bored. As time marches on, these parties are not an unmitl 
whe ry, S ( school and college clubs, fraterni ] . . : ] ‘ 1, 
; co : . vated success—but we think it would never occur to th 
r iti mat iven their purposes, remarkably 
deft jud of an individua ialities in brief appraisal, one 
] } »} : +3 ld a ee ee ; 
r 1 mi oundalings whi rejyectior wouit i: . : s er 
; ; , 15. In “The Gospel of Relaxation,” William James remarked 
ntal ’ ° e . 1 
‘Ask young people returning from a party or a spectacle, and al j 
4 O yrts show what many hostesses intuitively know excited about it, what it was. ‘Oh, it was fine! it was fine! it was 
, tl thirteen—o number between ten and twenty—is indeed ar fine!’ is all the information you are likely to receive until the excite: 
inluckv number, too large, save in the most skilful hands, to sustain ment has calmed down.” See Valks to Teachers, Norton Library | 
xciten in a single conversation, and too small to provide the ed., New York, 1958, p. 144. We found, likewise, that people return 
ackground noise and multifarious choice of partners which are ing from a “bad” party had a scarcely more differentiated vocabu 
ven by a large stand-up cocktail party or buffet lary for describing it: it was “dull,” “awful,” “the usual,” etc. 
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hostess to doubt her authority, to realize how others sometimes 


feel about it, or to care very much what guests feel in any 
ise: What matters is to hold up the side. 

Not all authoritative hostesses, of course, act as if they were 
a drama in which both they and their guests were 
rops requiring suitable arrangement and display. There are 
nstances in our material where a sensitive host, sure of his 


ritimate role and with presence enough to enforce it, suc 


essfully overcame the inertia of topic and the frustration of 
on one occasion, 


forth on 


rticipants. Thus, a distinguished German 


refugee was holding how awful American cars, 


television, and general culture were, to a cosmopolitan cap 
ve audience not unfamiliar with such views. On this wave 
neth, the host realized, conversation might or might not 


rise above clichés, but it would certainly remain stuck with 


he refugee as focal point. He injected a discussion of the 


re of American values in Nigeria, on which anothe1 


uest, hitherto silent, could speak with animation, in turn 
voking responsive comments from another guest who could 
eport analogous observations in Spain—then Spain led on 


to bullfighting, the “moment of truth,” and the position of 


, this last being a theme on which everyone, even the 


Che host 


wom 


nprofessional women present, was an “expert.’’ 


ept things moving only when it seemed that the quite 
omineering refugee would recapture the floor—possibly, 

er went home feeling annoyed and frustrated, but 
on ibly he escaped the censure of his wife for being once 
more tiresome and overbearing! 


who 


In another, somewhat comparable situation, a host 


: ona 5; oa 
ymbdined exceptional perspicacity W ith exceptional torceful 
ness, managed to give everyone at a dinner party of eleven 


of being responded to, despite the fact that three of 


sens 


male guests (not refugees, but old-stock Americans) were 
7 


highly voluble but talked as loudly to a small grou, 


He did this eithe1 


not o1 


if holding forth to a multitude. 


angi the subject so as to quie one guest and evoke 
nother, or by moving quietly about himself, forming small 
nela immune to the noisier discussion elsewhere; his own 


had such weight as to serve as an equalizer; mean 


while, his wife managed the “work” of the party, bringing 
rinl nd occasionally her attentive ear, leaving her hus 
ind free for the more “social” enterprises. 


} it was our impression that 


1 
F eneral, nowevel hosts were 


even less prepared than a fellow-guest to cope with a monopo 
t who would take over the party. It is as if the hosts feel 
that, having invited someone, they are inhibited from any 
rebuke strong enough to be effective, and are bound to 
isochistic acceptance of whatever the guest chooses to 
ffer: the faint residues of an older ethos of hospitality 
strain them—although they may correspondingly welcome 
guest who takes the burden of responsibility and control 
ipon himself. At one party, indeed, a hostess, finding one of 
ler guests holding forth in a domineering way—unsociably 
though not intrinsically uninteresting — found excuses to 
confine herself to the kitchen for the duration, unable eithe: 


to endure or control what was happening.!© Another hostess, 
exhausted before her party began by the work of house clean 


ing and 


preparing food, left her guests and went for a walk 


1 


16. Ironically, the monopolist may have been invited to “save” the 
party. 
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that the had beyond 


(with guests bringing other guests), that she 


when she discovered party crown 
anticipated size 
could not influence its course, and that, in any event, she 
had already “‘paid her way.” 

Yet it frequently happens that hosts and guests reproach 
themselves for personal deficiencies in situations which were 
actually quite beyond repair: the fragility of a party, its 
vulnerability to sabotage and destruction, are things which 
we probably all have had occasion to notice. Thus, a single 
destructive person can ruin an evening—the problem is 
created when he is invited in the first place. And this often 
happens, partly because people do not want to appear snob 
bish or exclusive and partly because, even—or perhaps espe 
cially—in academic circles, people are very poor judges of 
character and are constantly taken by surprise by what their 
friends and associates will do. This may be one reason why 
the ethos of casualness has arisen, which forbids people from 
trying to judge who would go well with whom—judgments 
which they might be unable to make in the first place, and 


which would be embarrassing to act upon, in any case. 

Once he is at a party, the person who behaves in an autistic 
or solipsistic fashion, dominating the occasion without regard 
for the feelings or interests of other persons present, has the 
advantage of getting his word in first. Other guests are often 
hesitant at the outset of a party, unsure of what to expect, 
willing to wait and let “others” take the initiative of getting 
things organized. They are slow to recognize disruptive be 
havior when it occurs, and reluctant to take action against 
it; As in a traffic jam where, in the absence of a traffic light 
or a policeman, cars snarl themselves hopelessly and no one 


+t 


emerges to restore order, one often finds among seemingly) 


energetic and ingenious Americans a kind of passivity, a 
ear to take responsibility, that we associate with other coun 
tries which possess a more rudimentary tradition of voluntary 
association and cooperation. Involved in all this is a mixture 
of half-awakeness, excessive politeness, wishful thinking, and 
fear to be thought officious; the result is that people at parties, 
is elsewhere, often do not control the occasion; it controls 
them. 

[f the insensitive people who would destroy a party by 
their autism are beyond the capacity of hosts to harness, the 
over-sensitive are another story. It is the latter who, able to 
talk easily with a single other person, often freeze when a 
third person comes up, as if they feared that any discovery of 
a mutual feeling would be likely to exclude the other person 
a} judgment understandable enough in the heterogeneous 


groups whose sociability we have been describing.!’ In en- 


cguraging such shy ones, many guests can and do perform 
a hosting function: spouses may help each other in this way, 
and friends, and other guests who enjoy inducting an out 
sider. Our party reports are full of instances where one guest 
“hosted” another into performing or jumped in to conciliate 
two guests who had reached an impasse with each other or 
in other ways made sure that the quiet one was not excluded 


either by the opacity of the topics under discussion or by feat 


of giving offense. 


17. Conversely, our data indicate that when two men who have 
been conversing are joined by others, they are tempted to challenge 
or even bait each other—the presence of an audience helps to stimu 
late a latent competitiveness or fear of seeming soft. 
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< ) S sense of acti! ridg 
among friends. Such motives help to spark the si 
( se. Other, less “outgoing” motives can do thi 
suitable combination; there are guests, for exam] 
con t party with no sense whatsoever or res] 
T \ t nn companion for the night 
amus or alread chosen, or to be entertained oO 
other ways; and, while they will judge the occasio1 
SIV¢ on what they got out of it rather than what, 1 
more disinterested sense, it “was,” they will not nec« 


prevent otnel Irom pursuing other goal 


lective. Self-interest, in other words, is not th 
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same 
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pimilarly, diverse images OF What a party Js like maj 


time and place for themselves—and als« 


different time and place during the same party, find 


tunities for the unexpected. At the same party, fo: 


there may be some who come to relax, to get away from th 


performance-orientation of their work; while others, perhap 
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-educated housewives, seek a very different 
om routine, one that will release them from 


and-wife 
-and-wit¢ 


and that will allow them t 


They may 


Laktali? ont tere amely. chil 
loptal ot the women, namely, chil- 


yrhood.'8 Correspondingly, ther 


enormous differences in the tempi of preferred 


the members of a party—differences based o1 


nd on culturally shared norms. 
initial differences among guests wit 
xpectations, and 
and hosts alike should so often tak 


ry 


to “come as you are.” The starting 
’ n+] » | =. : 
frequently resembles a newspaper deadline 
must be finished, meals eaten, dishes done 
clothes changed and, for the guests, 


of some distance. The host, of course 





for cleaning the house, laying in 


food and drink, and preparing some kind 
‘cording to the subculture, from hors 
i 


tT l 


midnight meal. Indeed 


food for the party has assumed major 


ocus of competitive effort in party-giving,| 


many midnight “snacks” are more 


1a he guests really want: it may D 


poor in most intellectual circles, but in non 


arty (like many vacations) begin 
the hectic activity that pre- 
participants take time at the party to rest 
radually becoming aware of the part 

and enjoyment. Of course, th 
to remind people that they are arriving 

manner, his alacrity in rustling drinks 

iformality of greeting.2° But in one part 
stess had not yet put the children to be 


arrived, nor changed her clothes: she left 


professional, as in political and business life 
range in education and in cultural inter- 

1ong their husbands who have at least 

and Wwol Idly concerns. 50m 
resented the “intellectual 


-and frequently managed to sabotage it, eithe 


l 
0 \ ational 


observed actively 


ting < paration of the sexes or indirectly b) 

iption of any sequence involving anothe! 

the range of types in any given occupation should 

one can easily find professors, doctors, archi- 

college-bred, lack any gifts for sociability, eve! 
inconspicuously but evocatively quiet. 


cannot afford to give a party may share the cost 
ests to bring their own bottles, or even to bring 
this practice serves to reduce somewhat the com- 


between hosts, but it does not relieve them of the 


ure that the party is generously provisioned. 


Goffman is full of leads for the study 0! 
| behavior. Cf., e.g., “On Face 





Study of Deference and Demeanor’”’; and The Pres 
lf in Everyday Life, Doubleday Anchor Books, New 


intellectual image of them- 
want talk that is 
ther the exclusive shoptalk of the men, 


accidents and schedulings of 


aspirations it is perhaps 
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her guests to shift awkwardly for themselves while she fin- 


ished these chores, and then reappeared to inform her guests 
hat dinner would be postponed for an hour, since her husband 


yeen detained at the office. At other parties, the intrusion 


concerns into the party 


was brought about simply 


g: as parties spread from the ‘weekend 








t¢ is the weekend is expanded to include 

nights as well as Saturday, guests are 

n with them the burden of fatigue from 

day’s work; and, at the same time, to be worried about 

up early the next day, and hence to find their pat 

( on in the party restricted by the necessity for keeping 
one e on the clocl 

\s for the host, the “subsistence” duties, which in an earlie1 

lay would have been undertaken by servants, usually do not 


when the preparations are complete, but extend into thi 


keeping him preoccupied and, in effect, turning him 








nt yutler at his own party. In general, the middle ciasses 
not ill] household appl inces to the contrary—caug 
} +t] ' fT aq] : Y “vt . 
Ip 1 the consequences of the virtual disappearance Oo! 
ae 4] 1 x 
f St nt e it servants come in Dy the day, they 
. | 
suall t tor th dul i0n ot the evening pat 
' ' oj aes 
ved). Sometim 1uU I nd wite ar le Sk 
pane ’ ' cea 
I divide among themselv¢ the work of subsistence 
1 ° A 
nd the gaiety of “‘sociable” hostin \t other times 
( butl or guests will fill in o1 


, ony ry ; 1] 1 
n le t ; sociable élan. At a small party, the 
hh] ] ° — 

vit V ble energies and resources into 


ibolisms was, in our experience 








ss th ision for all, especially when the 
1 pre-party preparations, attected 
f company 
Models of Party Success 
are, of course, many different images of what a 
( 0 ve, and, as we have indicated, some rely 
n more he y than others on the sociable skills of the 
an established group with agreed-upon norms and 
( tifications, the host with some skill can, like a good 
qu k. cast his unworried eye over as many as twenty 
at a time—a wider spread over more people than 
most professors can manage in a seminar. The directions such 
party can take under the host’s supervision are limited, but 
t ] ts can, in the best cases, become a source of artistic 





imp on, with the suitable themes—books, public aftairs, 
ultural phenomena—handled with éclat as well as with 
conventionality. Attention is focussed on the artfulness of the 
ephemeral product—the conversation—and not on individuals 
themselves. The host serves, by a kind of unobtrusive coach 


to elicit what is unique and yet sociably connective i 





each of his guests as well as in himself. It is this model of 
bility which has been described with such perceptiveness 


by Geor 


soc 





r Simmel.?! 





ability (An Example of Pure, of Formal, Sociology), 
in Kurt Wolff (ed.), The Sociology of Georg Simmel, 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1950. 
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[he younger people of mixed background who enter pro- 
ee oa 


fessional life in our major cities will seldom find comfort or 


euphoria in that 


model—although wher 


Rather than artfulness, tl 


still exists it is 
worth maintaining ley tend to place 


al 1*, c: ° ' a4 9 . > . . 
value On qualities ofr intimacy and solidarity. B intimacy 


lere is meant the kind of personal conversation—often 
dy adic —which allows p irticip nt to gain some experience 
of one another as individuals, to participate vicariously in the 
experience of another person, and to get some sense of what 
kind of person this other one is; and, by the same token, to 
get| renewed impressions of the kind of person one is oneself. 
For such conversation to occur, Drit ‘VY Is necessary . and it 


is in the service of intimacy that hosts commit themselves to 





laissez-faire definitions of the hosting role; and guests commit 
eI 

themselves to since rather than imaginative storytelling 
to matching with one another on routine (but often prob 


lematic) concerns rather than striving to excel in dramatic 


+ 


role : f 1 
presentations of self. 


A third value in sociability is that of collective solid 




















‘his is found most often amon oups of persons 
linked together by institutional ti hared student status 
] ] 1 1 ’ °9 1 
shared piace of wo C red plz ft residence, sha ed ethnic 
identincation, et iF 1c] oups there is less than the usual 
amount of freedom to pick and « se one’s close associates 
og much differentiation within the group would threaten its 
ability to achieve collectix institutional goals. Sociability in 
such groups permits some individuation, some recognition of 
unique individu qualitie and achievements, but the pre- 
dominant theme is the assertion of c l olidarity 
ry. . }* *y 1 1 
he same individuals gather together time after t ind 
Tee } ‘ Ps r] 
discuss the san opics and the same grievan ihe con 
is 
ution of the host in such parties is quite 1 mal: he 
: 1 ] 1 1 
nyites the people who Delon o I ) les the necessary 
supplies, and oc ) y introduce ne variety by means 
of an “‘outsider” or some other form of sp il entertainment 
1, ‘ ] 1 1 > 
But it is the group and its continuing yw 1 define 
the nature of the part 
bis ee ee ‘ ha Kies 24) ; 
Thus, the three values of artfulness, solidarity, and in- 
timacy} Cal be seen a issoc ted Wi the m il tenance processes 
I 
ot |three difterent types of entit soclt as repres “nted in the 
rely ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ Wiptdin sont 
highly developed culture oft the upper classes: the institution 
or! collectivity; and the indiv . Simmel’s discussion of 
sociability argues inte! n ceases ft sociable when 
' pre Ca 
it leaves the realm of artful play with ideas, and shifts either 
to| personal concerns or to serious coliec concerns (e.g 
at teas | | am ‘ 
politics or religion). We would like suggest, rather, tha 
nteraction becomes less sociable if it is restricted exclusively 
' : fale meas -e pege 
to| any one or these concerns; an l sKill in sociability 
: ] ¢} eae y ane Lb eensl Seceter el 
involves the ability to move ¢ \ cl LT 1 among them, 


giving space to each and demonstrating the various ways in 

1 1 
1 another. From t 
} 


ver be 


which they are connected, one wit point 

the rol fixed or constant; in 
} 

be central at the 


1 
ot host can ne¢ 


addition to serving whatever 


of view, 
function may 


moment (purveyor of drinks, Droker among 


manager of topics) he will want 


individuals, 


) maintain some larger 


yerspective, prepared for shifts in style at his own party, and 


I 
repared also for the rticular nart 
prepared also for the irty 


possibility that any particular pi 


because of its composition, occasion or other reasons, cannot 


ft, but must, instead, remain committed to a single one 


shi 


of the many possible images of sociability. 
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Western Perspectives and Asian Problems 





Nathan Keyfitz 






his pa documents, from contemporary Asia, the fact real object emerges as one struggles with the contradiction 
people of different | grounds have different perspec between two or more viewpoints. 

( sal oblems. Background must include, fo1 
purpose, some component dividual experience, but Asian History and Western Technical Assistance 


most precisely related to the group from which the perso1 








ws his definitions and learns how to interpret what happens [ shall start with an illustration from my work in. the 

him. I shall try to describe briefly how the issues of: 1 Colombo Plan, which is the arrangement, originally Britis 

Asian history and western technical assistance. 2) work, Out mow extended to other countries including the United 

; a ee owth. 5) the familv. 6) com- tates, for technical assistance and capital aid to South Asia 

netition. and 7) nationhood are seen bv Asians and how they 1 worked with a very alert and competent Asian on publicity 

ae etnpiiee. for the Colombo Plan; we both wanted only to give a fait 

' * pects in whic picture of what was being done under the Plan, and we coult 

a st he most sharply con hardly avoid introducing into that picture something about 

Sa ies dnias txtirens tne oh the purposes of the Plan. In everything my associate wrote 

socially held and does not depend one basic thought came through: that until a few hundred 

ruth or falsity. Two such views, or perspecti years ago Asia was living in a brilliant, luxurious Golden 

ee Ainent can veces the weal shia Age, a Golden Age that was only terminated by the arriva 

oa from either vantage point alone it appeat of the colonial powers. The object of the Colombo Plan was 
i tli = i anv Other sock to restore this Golden Age. 

we the suggestion of a social science in stereo; this article This view of history contrasted sharply with that of the 


takes up his suggestion but applies it not to combining th donor countries who were my constituents: they saw Euro- 





nerenectives of social classes but those of East and West peans coming to Asia when the Mogul Empire was in tatters 


finding oriental despotism in colourful but arbritrary and 





t the truth is ““between’”’ 
the two viewpoints presented below, for example on competi unproductive rule; the colonial powers created civil order and 





It is trite and meanin 


the rule of law, established plantations, harbours, banks, rail 





ich as giving a certain pattern 
s object as any abstraction does. It ways, new centres ot! administration, and western-oriente¢ 





t 
at the matter positively and say that the Commerce. If Asian village and craft manufactures were not 
is Wie ik lial ta Wit atid: Sa we person’s able to stand up to competition from metropolitan factories 


nstrument of observation; without some social motivation he 
é 1 rm : . . < Caran . ce ‘ . < age , f se 
|. The closest approximation to the ‘suffered no worst than British village industry. To thos 


+ el 
al 


colleagues who thought this way, the Colombo Plan was @ 


continuation in an independent Asia of the good work done 


Dr. Keyfitz is in the Department of Political Economy at the q . ; 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. during the colonial period. 


their disappearance was a part of economic progress, and they . 
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Work 


Much ill will has been stirred up by the assertion of Euro- 
peans that Asians are lazy. I have been able to do some 
observation in Java which helps to present the Asian view 
corresponding to this. One of the villagers, whose activities | 
recorded there, made his living by getting up each day before 
four a.m., shouldering some sixty pounds of soybeans which 
he | 
carrying 
( 


was sold, buying other goods in the market and carrying 


id bought in the neighborhood the previous evening, 


it seven miles to a market, sitting beside it until it 


them home, selling them, and then repeating the cycle. He 
was a hard worker by any standard. So were his wife, who 
engaged in home weaving, and his children, who cut grass by 


the side 


How, 


are lazy? Firstly, because some groups work less hard than 


of the irrigation ditches to feed a flock of goats. 
then, do Europeans get the impression that Asians 
others—Malays than South Indians, for instance, and, in 


many areas, men than women—and we tend to focus our 


viased view on those who work less hard. We do not merely 
say that the former set a higher value on leisure than we do, 
but something much more critical. The bias often has its root 
in our wanting to make a moral point about laziness, a point 
generated by some of the values of our own industrial revolu- 


Our 


judgment can only be freed from bondage to irrelevant emo- 


tion—obsolete at home but thought suitable for export. 


tions by clearer understanding of our own and Asian history, 
and particularly of the points at which our histories intersect. 
of the Asia 

sugar and rubber plantations in Java, tea in Ceylon, jute in 


The story rise of western agriculture in 


Bengal—is an essential part of this background. The colonial 


powers stirred Asia economically; they introduced a new 


dynamic element, quickly transforming the economy of many 
areas, making it vastly more productive and specialized in 
wholly new directions. There was a seriousness about their 
method, deriving from the seriousness with which individuals 
pursue their self-interest, that makes some of the post-World- 
War II technical assistance effort appear ineffective and even 
frivolous at the very points where it is most altruistic. But 
the failure of the colonial powers was that they pushed the 
local peoples about, and the local peoples could never identify 


done or see in it any future 


the same circumstances, they 


themselves with the work being 
for themselves. As we would in 
saw only the disruption and humiliation attendant on having 
to work for unsympathetic foreigners at something they did 
not care about. And such a sense of humiliation and the dis 


taste arising from it can so easily appear as laziness. 


Corruption 


Another subject even more capable of producing bad feel- 
ing between Asians and westerners is corruption. Instances 
of bribery published in the very free press which exists in 
most Asian capitals customarily bring out indignant expres- 
sions of noble sentiment among the European community. It 
is in the matter of honesty in public office that the European 
sees his own strong moral fibre showing up most clearly, and 
the contrast between himself and the Asian as most discredit- 
able to the latter. Even aside from the possibility that the 
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difference in capacity to resist temptation may be exaggerated, 
for we do have our own annals of rascality, the fact is that 
Asia is much closer than we are to the family or feudal or 
patriarchal form of society which everywhere seems to pre- 
cede modern forms of social organization. In a patriarchal 
arrangement (for example, the contemporary Indian extended 
family) the head is the custodian of all property, and he makes 
no distinction between that which is personally his and that 
which he holds on behalf of the other members of the family. 
More than one Asian cabinet minister and civil servant has 
taken a patrimonial attitude toward funds entrusted to him. 
The sense of responsibility in contractual matters is a part of 
economic development in Asia as it was in Europe not many 
centuries ago. Larceny became a crime in England only in the 
seventeenth century; prior to that, one could not put a man 
in jail for absconding with funds entrusted to him, as one 
could for debt. The need of the economy for people who could 


be trusted undoubtedly 


brought about the new attitude on 
larceny. 

When the European takes a moral stand and the Asian a 
defensive one, it is not easy to reconcile their viewpoints. It is 
more profitable to ask, without emotion, what honesty and 
corruption mean in the practical world. The Asian may defend 
bribes—at least small ones—as a means of redressing inequit- 
able or low salaries. To the European, efficiency of administra- 
tion requires dependability, and there must be incentives to 
help make people dependable. When the matter is put this 
way, the practical alignment of the two viewpoints becomes 
the raising of pay for those in positions of trust and the intro- 
duction of severe penalties for corruption. But neither of these 
is quickly or easily done. The countries of Asia are poor, and 
there are not the resources to prov ide good salaries for every- 
one, so that most salaries are, and must continue, low. To 
remove the temptation to corruption would require sharp dis- 
crimination of salaries in favour of those who are in a position 
to be bribed. But such a criterion for paying people is not in 
accord with present Asian views of social justice. 

The other side of the so]ution—heavy penalities—is equally 
awkward. In Asian history there has far too often appeared 
the arbitrary despot who claimed everything and struck off 
the heads of those who took what he said belonged to him. If 
people do not see democracy as bringing wealth to all im 
mediately, they do hope that it can avoid arbitrary punish- 
ment. To divide clearly what belongs to the person from what 
belongs to the firm or the government is the first step; until 
a sharp line is drawn, there is no moral or legitimate basis 


for punishment, and punishment without legitimacy invites 
subterfuge and evasion much more than it constitutes a de- 
terrent. 

Religion is of some help in creating this moral sanction. 
The five principles that every Buddhist, layman or priest, is 
expected to follow every day do include an injunction against 
taking what does not belong to one, and other religions of 
Asia have similar provisions. But the goods of the joint family) 
do belong to the head. And to whom does money given as a 
bribe really belong? That there are subtle matters involved 
here has been demonstrated more than once in North America. 

Perhaps too much has been written about the moral value 
of trust and too little about its economic value. Every aspect 


of coordination in production and exchange in a complex 
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society depends on it in one way or another. Since trust- 
worthiness is so crucial for development, it should be re- 
garded as a scarce resource, to be used as sparingly as possible. 
Pending, and even after, the establishment of appropriate 


used to minimize the 
Asian 


pay 


very possible device should be 


mores, 


temptation offered t il iduals. In some countries, 





there are instances in which an official whose may be 














less than one hundred dollars per month is required to make 

lecisio garding the issuing of an import permit to some- 
one who stands to mak profit of many thousands of dollars 
fron Asians tend to be apologetic about their weakness in 
taking bribe A in un J have commented that there 
is no nation on earth that can trust its citizens with suc 
discretic OV WI Canada had exchange control 
du the war, a formula was used by ich the licenses 
we ove C 1 t p es in a pre ceding year. In 
Brazil, foreign exchange is sold by public auction. On neithe 
netl the to anyone in br fiicials ; officials 
who hay 1 t Ive 1 the v ot privileges are the 
surest safeguard against corruption. This is economizing the 
limit st of trustworthiness which exists in any com- 
munity. 

Population Growth 

The effe latior reas nother point on which 
Pe ee Oh are ‘weoclas apart. “The. onical westetn 
view, based on arithmetic, is that Asia’s present rate of in- 
creas too fast. If continued for not many hundreds of 
years, 1 v n on the earth would be equal 
bs the weisht of the earth inelf—th whole iiitence at te 
earth would have been turr ed into people. Without waiting 
for hundre years, we can see that a, yea dhe erowth 
( ts 3 n ottsets the I ease oO 

come, s un umstances, per capita in 
con I rise des \ ( investment. 

Wi ithn Y many Asians, theii 
spc it if there is one matter 
in \ supe to the West it is in numbers of 
people. and the wu ument 1 empt to persuade 
them to abandon this superiority. The manner in which the 
weste! ‘ see m to reveal an unde 
1 A ¢ 1 family life. It is almost as 
tho tw ( g on simultaneously: a con 
sci one t sec to ( with arithmetic and, underlying 

and o S no it, an unconscious argument of 
race | dic 

At least « vel ink Asian has said to me that he thinks 
the serious! of over-population is exaggerated. Before 
railw wi India it w impossible to avoid 
starvation if an area in which the harvest failed was more than 
a few hundred miles in diameter; the most efficient method 
then known fe rying food was the ox-cart, and the oxen 
had to eat on the way. In the course of a couple of hundred 
miles two oxen would eat the contents of their cart and there 


With the 


could be pre- 


the end. 
in India 


left for distribution at 


local famines 


would be nothing 
advent of the 
Modern transport and the support of outside govern- 


cially that of the United States, may be thought 


railways, 
vented. 


ments, especia 


of as a further development in the same sequence. Since in this 
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democratic century, said my Asian friend, no one in the world 
will be allowed to starve while there is a surplus anywhere, 
the ultimate claim to the world’s food will be made by people 
as people; as between countries, and as between East and 
West, the amount of harvest will be allocated simply on the 
basis of the number of people in each group. This is one of the 
meanings of the statement that in numbers of people lies the } 
strength of the East. 

It seems logi rical to argue! that India ought to reduce, say 
by one-third, its total allocation to industrial development, 
and ol ak in control of population, but this is a pre- 
scription which no amount of arithmetic is likely to commend 
to the 
ability 
power 


government concerned. The reasons for its unaccept- , 
industrial 
and 
Attitudes of suspicion do not 


include national ambition to become an 


which is in part a product of the repressions 


frustrations of the colonial era. 
»pear; I have heard it said that nuclear weapons, 


quickly disay Lf 


as a siemens tion method of reducing Asian population 


invented by westerners, require Asians to do what they can 
to increase their numbers so that there will be some people 
left after the bombs fall. 


destruction discourages a responsible y 


Certainly the possibility of mass 


riew of procreation. 


The Family 


Eastern attitudes toward the extended family arise out of ! 


cooperative tilling of the soil which prevailed through most 
of hi 
in effect, 


story. Besides being a working unit, the extended family, 


insures its members sickness and other 
disaster. To the 
of the lack of responsibility 


Westerners have 


against 
western observer this insurance is 
of the 


often told me 


personal 


ade y 
the obverse individual for 


his own that an Asian 


is not interested in improving his position, because, if he did 
take a better job, the only consequence would be that more 


‘latives would come and live with him. 

Such a 
assimilated a considerable measure of western individualism. 
While he is still effec 


he considers that to have a large num 


thought would not come to an Asian unless he had 


tively a member of his own status society, 
ber of people dependent 
to be a major figure in his extended | 


better jot 


on him is very desirable; 
strongest incentives to get a 
ly have. 
dependents and retainers is still, for many 


family is one of the 


which he could possib To increase the number of his 
Asians, a greater 


good than driving a fine car. 


Competition 


It is hardly necessary here to elaborate the western view 
of compe for securing economic efficiency. 
Competition is the solvent that washes down the drain the 
inefficient and the out-of-date; the fire in which is burnt the 
dross of unwanted goods; it brings profits to the man who cat 
produce most cheaply what the market wants most ardently. 
This man, the hero of the free-enterprise system, is the right 
one to determine the use of profits in the creation of new 
enterprise, for he has already proved his judgment and abilit 
by earning them in the first place. Competition makes an 


tition as a device 


1. As does Warren Thompson in Population and Progress in Asia, ’ 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1959. 
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1 Asia 





automatic natural selection of talent in production, nation- 


wide if not world-wide, and the ‘‘fittest” survive. In his 


every daily purchase, the man in the street casts his vote for 


goods of one kind rather than another; his vote seems to 
concern goods only, but, in fact, through goods he selects 


methods of production and efficient producers; by the democ- 


racy of the market place are daily chosen the élite who then 





rule the economy as long as they retain their competitive 
form. Competition is what enables self-interest to be pro- 
ductive; and, since Adam Smith, we see the need to hang out 
economy not on the noblest motives of men but on their 
strongest motives: we base the structure on the solid rock of 
self-interest. 

This is very different from the Asian view of the matter as 
| have gathered it from Indonesian villagers and Indian writ- 


} : es ee hed 


ings. To the Asian, selfishness is cor1 0 ds which 
are produced primarily for hope of profit are contaminated 
Duty is the mainspring of society; only the man who is ex- 
licitly working for his fellow man is worthy of reward, and 
if the selfish one profits, this is but another example of 

perfection of the world. The unwesternized Asian di no 
separate production from other activities; his economy is 


“embedded” (in Polanyi’s phrase) in 


of statuses. Any doubt on the moral issue is resolved for the 
national majorities of South Asia when they look with con 
tempt and fear at the minorities among them who acquired 
RRR SRG a : Bee Aaa phar akbatal 
considerable economic power under the shelter of the colo 
wuthority: Chinese in Indonesia; Indians in Burma and C 


a , 
lon; Indians and Chinese in Malaya. Sometimes the 
popul commercially successful minorities are liff 


of the same country; for example, the Marwaris of 


~1) +) 
Cuiture 


western India do much of the trade in brass goods, texti 
her products of craft industry in 
accordingly. The majority will not 


which will deliver them over to the 


systen minority 
use their political power to avoid economic submergence. I: 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that th od word 
n Asia are not competition and free enterprise, but coop¢ 
tion, government enterprise, the building of an indigenous 
middle class by government help, edi on to I ove 
positior or the presently disadvant wed, 

Many a discussion between a western economic advisor and 


his Asian government counterpart has been framed in this 


contrast oi perspectives. Everything the westerner say 
interpreted in a different framework from that out of which 


It is uttered, and so has a meaning for the hearer quite dif 
that 


ferent from intended by the speaker. The 
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must learn the Asian framework if his advice is to be given 
in a way which will be understood, let alone adopted. His 
words, “Free the markets” are heard as ‘““Turn us over to the 
Chinese speculators.” 


Nationhood 


The catalogue could be extended indefinitely, but nation- 
‘lism will be the last example in this paper. The Asian sees 
the nation as his means of attaining some standing in the 
world. Was it not the power of Britain and Holland and 
France that enabled the individual Britisher, etc. to stamp on 
him for two hundred years? The nation represents to him the 
modern form of organization, transcending the family and the 
village. If the Indonesian has any comment on the matter it 


} 


is to regret the dominance of such entities, intermediate be- 





unions whicl 





groups, religious bodies and trade 1 


signify his country’s incomplete the modern 


emergence on 


scene. A wholehearted o the nation, through a 


ot 


loyalty 
single language and through universally accepted symbols of 
flag, national anniversary, head of state, and diplomatic corps 
seems the means to economic development, as well as being 
a non-material desideratum which is so much the 


for having been 


more valued 
withheld during the period of the colonial 
empires. 


1° 


The westerner often argues against this and preaches in- 


ternationalism to his Asian friends. Behind his argument is 


his perception of his own country fully unified with a national 
overnment th it is, 1f anything, too strong y is " vis both local 


rovernments and foreign countries; looking beyond the walls 


of his nation he sees how much better off he would be with 
a common market or free-trade area or other international 


bond. Deep in his liberal } 


somev 
h century, 


the 
I 


tradition is vere the ideal 


of humanity as it shone in the eighteent an ideal 


temporarily abandoned to the exigencies of nineteenth 


century but never wholly given up. 
Once agai 
hide 


n one can only say that, 


or for scholarship, these two opposing outlooks must be 


for practical work in 
kept in the mind at the same time. Such double retention is a 
difficult here, 


each perspective is not merely abstract, intellectual, and static, 


exercise as in the preceding examples, because 


but contains a powerful engine of feeling. Where two tension 


provoking perspectives exist in the actual world, the observe: 
Ss Otc beagh ei shat } 


must assimilate Dotn he is to gO beyond le innocence of the 


id 
parties which severally hold them. 
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A Psychiatric Evaluation of Adults 





Who had §S 


exual Problems as Children: 


A Thirty-Year Follow-Up Study 


Patricia O’Neal, Jeanette Schaefer. 


John Bergmann, and Lee N. Robins * 


Introduction 


In previous papers reporting on 


study of children who had once been seen in a child guidanc« 


clinic, the authors have reported on the relation of 


adjustment to broad categories of childhood 


‘ ) 
ur 
Tt 


specific childhood problem behavior, e.g., running away 


, oe - 
ind its rei 


ation to adult adjustment. 


he purpose ol the present report Is to compare 


hood histories of the former clinic patients who 


problems with the former clinic patients who hac 


] 


problems and to compare the adult adjustment 


to the concept that sexual maladjustment is only o1 


] 





ized behavior disturbance. 


or amore genera 


Method of Study 


rT) 7 ] 
[he present report is part of a larger study o 


} rer 7 + 29 are « wn 
who were seen Z tO JZ years ago ll 


[he study also includes 100 control subjects sel 


public school records. Out of the total group of patients 


69.7 percent of the 508 living past the age of 


nterviewed. One hundred and eighty of these cases 


rently available for analysis. In this report, 06 


former patients (39 males, 27 females), for whom overt sexua 


problems were reported during clinic contact 


with 114 (63 percent) former patients (94 
females), for whom no sexual problems were 
childhood. 


] 


Sexual problems here include reportec 


conflict with societal norms. Since masturbatior 


conceded to be so common by the time of adolescence, partic 


larly Tor DOYys, patients Tor whom masturbation without other 


sexual activity was reported are not considered 


delinquent. Excessive sex activity without intercours« 
sex talk, sex play, etc.) and early marriage were reported only 
for patients who had other disturbances in the sexual area. 
Although over forty percent of the females were reported to 
have been raped and eleven percent of them were reported to 
have been victims of incest, each female reported in these 
categories had some other sexual disturbance. Analysis of the 
records also indicates that, although these females were re- 


*Dr. O’Neal, Mrs. Schaefer, Drs. Bergmann and Robins are all 
members of the Department of Psychiatry and Neurology 
Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri 


thirty-year follow-up 


bances (1, 2,3) and have recently begun to analyze mort 


rroups. The comparison of these groups gives some support 


child culdance 


compared 


sexual 


ported as victims of sexual aggression, they were all mor 
likely to have actively seduced the so-called “aggressor” « 
were at least willing participants in the relationship. 

The method of selecting the patients and of obtaining dat 
about them has been described in detail elsewhere (1). A 
individuals interviewed have been asked standardized que 
tions which investigate in detail psychiatric and medical symy 
toms, as well as social history and adjustment. Intervie 
information is verified wherever possible by systematic chec 
ing of public and private records, e.g., hospital records, soci 


agency records, physician’s records, police records. T] 





significance of differences between the groups has been dete 


mined by the Chi-square test. Males and females are consi 


ered separat 


‘ly in statistical calculations. 


Results 


At the time former patients were in initial contact with 
clinic, patients ranged in age from 18 months through 
years. No patients with sex problems were younger than s 
ind the median age was older (males: 14 vears, 5 montl 
females: 14 years, 6 months) than for patients who did 
have sexual problems (males: 12 years, 2 months; females 
12 years, 3 months). Patients in both groups came frot 
families of predominantly lower socioeconomic status. T] 


rate of broken homes was high in both groups—63.7 percet 
in those with sex problems and 50.8 percent in those with 1 
sexual problems. Parental adequacy, measured by such indice 
as support of family and absence of excessive drinking, physic 
and psychiatric illness, etc., did not differ. There was n 
significant difference between males and females in percentag 
of broken homes or parental adequacy. The I.Q. ranged fro 
80 to 120+ in all groups. The median 1.Q. (93.5) w 
approximately the same for all groups. 

Adjudicated delinquency was the cause of referral for 61. 
percent of the males and 48.1 percent of the females wit 
sexual problems. Anti-social behavior accounted for the r 
ferral of 33.3 percent of the males and 44.4 percent of 
females; neurotic problems were the referral reason for 
percent of the males and 7.1 percent of the females. In th 
group without sexual problems, 24.5 percent of the males an 
20 percent of the females were referred for delinquency; 3 
percent of the males and 30 percent of the females we! 
referred for anti-social behavior, while 42.5 percent of th 


males and 50 percent of the females were referred fo 
1 25: 


neurotic problems. Only 17.9 percent of the males anc 
percent of the females who exhibited overt sexual problem 
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vere referred to the clinic specifically for that type of anti- authority symbols is particularly striking. Females with sexual 
social behavior. behavior problems also consistently directed their anti-social 

The most common complaints related to sex for the males behavior toward the same objects but they did not differ 
were perversion, largely homosexual, and non-marital hetero- significantly in this respect from the females without sexual 
sexual relationships (35.9 percent each). The most common problems. Anti-social behavior directed against non-authority 
complaints for the females were non-marital heterosexual figures, such as siblings, contemporaries, and inferiors, does 

‘TABLE 1] 
Incidence of Overt Sexual Problem Behavior up to Age 18 
si Problem Males Females 
- N % N %o 
Practiced perversion 14 35.9 0 0 

dat Masturbation as a problem* 4 10.3 5 18.5 
A Rapedt 0 0 12 44.4 
ae Incest victim} 0 0 3 11.1 
ed Incest initiator 3 7 3.7 

He Rapist 2 5.1 0 0 

stn) a Non-marital relations without 

7 pregnancy 14 35.9 i 55.6 

Illegitime pregnancy, or fathered 
‘ illegitimate child | 2.6 6 Le. 
Married early (before 18)* | 2.6 6 bel 
Exposed self 5 12.8 0 0 
Excessive sex activity without 
intercourse (petting, sex 
talk, sex play, etc.) * 7 17.9 6 Za.2 
. : 
N=39 N=2/ 
* Reported only if other symptoms are present 
Che question of rape or seduction was difficult to determine in all cases. All females reported as victims in these 

Ue categories had other sexual disturbances 

fr 
xperience (55.6 percent) and rape victim (44.4) (‘Table 1 not differ between the groups who are and are not sexually 

ree In this group, sexual maladjustment was not monosympto- disturbed. 

hit matic; none had fewer than four symptoms. Children with Children with reported sexual problems had a juvenile 


dice symptoms of disturbed sexual behavior showed additional 


si symptoms of many kinds. The most outstanding symptoms in 
SI iddition to the sexual ones were anti-social in nature. 
itag Although both males and females with sexual problems have 
trom! more anti-social symptoms than the group who have no sexual 
W problems, there emerges one distinct pattern for boys and 


another for girls. Sexually disturbed girls show many anti 


61.2) social symptoms including poor work history, incorrigibility, 
wit tailure to be at home, bad associates, impulsive behavior, 
ea running away, theft, pathological lying, and recklessness. ‘The 
t combination of symptoms distinctive for boys is theft, bad 


associates, incorrigibility, running away, and poor work 


1 tl history (‘Cable 2). Almost all had school problems, which 
an seems to be characteristic of children with any kind of be- 
3) havior problems. 
wel In addition, patients for whom sexual disturbances were 
tl reported tend to direct much of their anti-social behavior 


10°} toward adult authority figures, including parents, teachers, 


75 ; wr ; n~n : : 
4). and even strangers (Table 3). The proportion of males with 
lem: sexual problems who directed anti-social behavior toward these 


police record in a significantly greater number of cases than 
children without manifest sexual problems (for the two male 
p<.01). The 


sexual difficulty was often not the presenting problem at the 


groups: p<.02; for the two female groups: 
clinic (17.9 percent of males and 25.9 percent of females with 
sexual problems) but it is clear that ultimately the sexual 
acting out was crucial in the court’s decision to institutionalize 
some of the offenders. This is particularly true for the females. 
All the girls who were institutionalized as juveniles were 
committed for sexual misbehavior or behavior related to sexual 
activity (running away, incorrigibility, etc.). A high propor- 
tion of both males and females with sexual problems have 
spent time as children in correctional institutions (33.3 percent 
of males and 51.9 percent of females). This is in contrast to 
the remainder of the group where only 14 percent of the males 
and 10 percent of the females spent time in such an institution 
(Table 2). 

Many symptoms other than anti-social ones occurred in the 
child with sexual problems, but there was no clear pattern of 
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TABLE 2 


Behavior Suggesting Sociopathy up to Age 18 





Percent of: 








Males Females 
Behavior Suggesting With Sexual Without Sexual With Sexual Without Sexual 
Sociopathy Problems Problems Problems Problems 
Poor work history 41.0? 10.6 48.1* 15.0* 
[ncorrigible 64.14 35.14 77.84 40.0+ 
Never home, out too late 30.8 29D 63.0* 15.0* ) 
Police troubles 9.5 57.4 81.57 35.07 
Physical aggression 38.4 255 Lt 15.0 
Correctional institutionalization 5333 13.8 51.9% 10.0* 
Bad associates 48.7 Z23 74.1% 15.0* 
Markedly impulsive behavior 23.1 14.9 55.6% 5.0 
Runaw vacrancy 46.2 31.9 66.7% 15.0* , 
Pathol lying 5 8.5 40.77 5.0* 
f Q t about exploits 20.5 1()-¢ 33.3 10.0 
Reckless, irresponsible 30.8 17.0 48.1 10.0* ' 
Thef 64.1 42.6 44.4 30.0 
N—39 N—94 N=27 N=20 } 
di ence yetween these pairs would appear to be highly significant; significance of differences can not be 
calculated because of the low incidence reported in each category for females without sexual problems. 
TABLE 3 
Objects of Anti-Social Behavio1 
Percent of: 
Males Females 
Objects of Anti-Social With Sexua Without Sexual With Sexual Without Sexual 
Behavior Problems Problems Problems Problems 
Re nts 61.5* 3/2" 70.4 65.0 
Ac utho1 figures othe 
than real parents teachers, 
Toster parents, police, etc. 71.8 54.3 74.1 50.0 
Adult strangers 35.97 9.67 0 0 
Impersonal objects (business 
organizations, etc. 30.8 18.1] 18.5 15.0 
N=39 N—94 N=2/ N=20 
U 
p <.02 : 
I .001 
classic psychiatric symptoms in either the male or female with sexual problems were: sleep disturbance, nail-biting 
group, nor did any of these symptoms differentiate the sexually odd or paranoid ideas, irritability, inattention. Only sleep | 


disturbed child from the non-sexually disturbed child. Symp- 
toms which were reported in at least one-fourth of the girls 


at 


disturbance, nail-biting, and irritability were reported in 4 
least one-fourth of the boys with sexual problems. 
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Total Number of Symptoms 


The total number of all types of symptoms found in children 
with sexual problems far exceeds the total number for those 
free of sexual problems. Males with sexual problems as 
children had a median number of 12.8 symptoms reported; 
males without sexual problems had a median number of 8.9 
symptoms reported. Females with sexual problems had a 
median number of 15.2 symptoms; females without sexual 
problems had a median number of 8.4 symptoms (‘Table 4). 


Ww 
mn 





it is particularly high for those who had sexual problems in 
childhood (Table 5). Over three-fifths (61.5 percent) of 
the women who had overt sexual problems as children, and 
have married, have been divorced at least once, while two- 
fifths (41.2 percent) of the other females have been divorced 
at least once. Although this difference is not statistically 
significant, it is still apparent that the rate of divorce is 
extremely high for those who were sexually maladjusted at 
an early age. The divorce rate is lower for males who have 


ever married in both groups. Of those who had sexual prob- 


TABLE 4 


Number of Symptoms in Childhood 


Males 
Without Sexual 


With Sexual 


Number of Symptoms Problems 


1=«9 33.3* 
10-19 64.1 
20 or more 2.6 

100.0 
N=39 


Median: 12.8 


*p <.001 


Male patients with sexual problems had ten or more symp- 
toms each in 66.7 percent of the cases, while 35.1 percent of 
the males who were not sexually disturbed had this many 
symptoms (p<.001). Females with sexual problems also had 

large number of symptoms, with 77.8 percent of this group 
exhibiting ten or more childhood symptoms, while only 25 
percent of the non-sexually disturbed females had this many 
symptoms (p<.001). 


Adult Adjustment 


It would be anticipated that children with sexual problems 
would reflect this difficulty in their adult marital adjustment. 
The poor marital adjustment of the clinic population as a 
whole compared to a control group has been noted in an earlier 
report (3). It is important to keep in mind that those in- 
dividuals with childhood sexual problems are being compared 
with a group already demonstrated to have poor marital 
adjustment. 

Patients who had sexual problems as children are more 
likely to have married than those without sexual problems, 
and they tend to marry at a younger age. Only five percent 
2) of the males with sexual problems as children and 3.7 
percent (1) of the females with sexual problems have never 
married, while 20 percent (19) of the males and 15 percent 
(3) of the females without sexual problems have never 


In a! married. 


The divorce rate is high for the total clinic population, but 


Percent of: 
Females 
With Sexual Without Sexual 


Problems Problems Problems 


64.9* 22.2" 75.0* 

31.9 63.0 25.0 

3iz 14.8 0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
N94 N=2/ N=20 


Median: 8.9 Median: 15.2 Median: 8.4 


lems as children, 51.4 percent have been divorced at least one 
time, while only 32 percent of the males without sexual prob- 
lems in childhood have been divorced (p<.05). 

Not only is the divorce rate higher among the clinic popu- 
lation who had childhood sexual problems but they also tend 
to remarry more frequently than those who did not have 
overt sexual problems (Table 5). Fifty percent of the female 
patients who had sexual problems as children have been 
married more than once, while 29 percent of the rest of the 
female patients have married more than one time (p<.02). 
Males with sexual problems at an early age also marry more 
times than males who did not have sexual problems reported 
at the time of clinic contact (46 percent vs. 27 percent; 
p<,001). 

The higher remarriage rate for patients who were sexually 
maladjusted as children is not solely contingent on their 
higher divorce rate. Many more patients who were sexually 
disturbed in early life remarry after divorce than do the 
remaining clinic population. Of those who have been divorced, 
81 percent (17) of the males and 72 percent (13) of the 
females with childhood sexual problems have remarried. Only 
50 percent (5) of the females and 45 percent (20) of the 
males without sexual problems have remarried after divorce 
(males p<.01; females p<.02). 

When patients are compared for total overt marital adjust- 
ment, based on such factors as stability of mates, no divorce 
or avoidable separation from spouse, etc., male patients who 
had sexual problems as children have significantly more 
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TABLE 5 
Divorces and Number of Marriages for Patients Ever Married 
Divorces 
Percent of: 
Males Females 
With Sexual Without Sexual With Sexual Without Sexual 
Divorces Problems Problems Problems Problems 
Any divorces 51.47 32.07 61.5 41.2 
No divorces 48.6 68.0 38.5 58.8 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
N=3/ N=75 N=26 N=17 
Number of Marriages 
’ 
Percent of: 
Males Females 


With Sexua 


Number of Marriage Problems 
Onc 54.14 
‘Twe 37.8 
Th ee or more S | 


100.0% 
N=37 


difficulties than those who did not 


childrer 


Nave sexual probDiems as 


‘able 6). Since the divorce rate is so high for both 
temale groups, there is no appreciable difference between them 
to1 


Seventy-three percent of those with sexual problems as chil 


when they are total overt marital difficulties. 


compared 


dren and 65 of ] 


those without 
marital difficulties. 
Not only do sexually maladjusted childrer 


percent sexual problems as 


children report overt 


have more adult 
marital problems, but they also report more anti-social sexual 


behavior in their adult interviews (Table 7). The percentage 


4 


of males 1 


the two groups reporting extra-marital or pre 
.05.) 


females who 


marital sexual experience differs at a significant level (p< 
the 


had sexual problems at the time of clinic contact report inter 


It is interesting to note that 40 percent of 


course before the age of fifteen, while none of the other female 
group reports this. They also report a higher incidence of 
promiscuity and impulsive marriage in adulthood, but in this 
they do not differ significantly from the remainder of the 
clinic population. 

Although patients who formerly had sexual problems as 
Bi Rains ote ilult sstiancial kena? talline aed 
nildren 1 adult anti-social sexual DeNavior, they 


port more 


¢ 
-arelv arrested - sexual offe Tw n have 
rarely arrested for sexual offenses. wo women Nave 


were 
been arrested for prostitution—one repeatedly. Four men have 
been arrested for sexual offenses, two for rape, the other two 
on minor charges. Most of the other women who have been 


Without Sexual 
Problems 


With Sexual 
Problems 


Without Sexual 
Problems ' 


\ 


3.34 50.03 70.63 
18.7 34.6 23.5 
8.0 15.4 5.9 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

N 75 N 26 N 17 


arrested have been charged with peace disturbance, wher 
the men are charged with more serious offenses, such as larcen 
and assault. There is a higher incidence of adult arrests 
the sexually disturbed group, but not a significantly greate 
incidence than in the other group (Table 8). 

If adult adjustment is measured in terms of socioeconon 
the childhood 
worse than the general clinic population. The breadwinner 


status, then sex offender certainly fares | 
in approximately 50 percent of each of the four groups a 
employed as laborers; most of the rest are minor white-coll 
workers (clerks, salesmen, peddlers, etc.). Only a very fe 


have professional or semi-professional status. 


Current Psychiatric Diagnosis 


The rate of psychiatric disease in this clinic population 
high compared to a normal control group (1). Since childre 
who formerly had sexual problems had essentially the san 
rate of adult psychiatric disease as the general clinic populi 
tion, it can be assumed that the prevalence of psychiatric di 
ease exceeds that found in a normal population, but does n0, 
exceed that of children disturbed in ways other than sexual 
(Table 9). 

A much higher percentage of male patients are diagnos 
well currently than are female patients. However, almost hil ’ 
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nosed 
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of Sex (5), there has been little question that a child is sex- 
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TABLE 6 
Overt Marital Adjustment 
Percent of: 
Males Females 
With Sexual Without Sexual With Sexual Without Sexual 
Marital Adjustment Problems Problems Problems Problems 
Adequate 37.8% 62.6% 26.9% 35.3% 
Overt difficulties* 62.2} 37.44 73.1 64.7 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
N=37 N=75 N=26 N=17 
* Divorced, non-support of family, avoidable separations from spouse, marries inadequate spouse, ete 
p 02 
’ 
‘TABLE 7 
Anti-Social Sexual Behavior or Sdxual Behavior Suggestin 
Psychopathy Reported in Interview 
Percent of: 
Males Females 
With Sexual Without Sexual With Sexual Without Sexual 
Sexual Behavior Reported Problems Problems Problems Problems 
Impulsive marriages 30.0% 15.0% 44.0% 13.3% 
E-xtra-marital or pre-marita 
sex experience 83.3" 63.0 44.0 33.3 
Promiscuity 53.3 35.6 32.0 13.3 
here Intercourse before 15 16.6 12.3 40.0 () 
ircel Illegitimate pregnancies () 0 12.0 6.7 
sts Induced abortion Q 0 12.0 0) 
reat Forced marriages Fe 4.1 8.0 () 
I lopements 13.3 16.4 16.0 20.0 
non None of thes« 0 24.6 44.0 53.3 
es iii aaanes - 
i N—30} N—734 N—254 N=154 
ps 
coll *p <.05 
v fe t N’s include only those for whom information is available 
of the females (48.1 percent of those who had sexual problems, ually aware and at times has conflicts in the area of sexuality. 
and 45 percent without sexual problems) are currently diag- In| view of the general acceptance of the fact that a child may 
nosed as having a neurotic reaction. The high proportion of have sexual problems, the overt expression of which may lead 
ion females so diagnosed accounts for the striking difference be- him into a clash with society, the paucity of data regarding 
ildre: tween percentages of males and females diagnosed well. the childhood sex offender is surprising. That sexual problems 
san When compared by sex and group for specific diagnosis, in| juveniles are by no means rare is indicated by the data 
opuli there are no differences in the current diagnosis of these presented in this paper. 
ic dis patients, Since the extent of sexual activity is presumed to be high 
es n in| pre-adolescent and adolescent children (Kinsey, ef al.: 
at eA od ; a 
xual Discuss 6,|7), it may be presumed that a great deal of such activity 
1scussion ‘ 5 ‘ ; 7 . 
occurs without ever being brought to the attention of others. 
Ose Since Freud published Three Contributions to the Theory The child for whom this behavior becomes defined as a 


“Hroblem” undoubtedly differs from other children who may 
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TABLE 8 
Adult Arrest Record 
Percent of: 
Males Females 
With Sexual Without Sexual With Sexual Without Sexual 
Adult Arrests Problems Problems Problems Problems 
Any adult arres 61.5% 46.8% 32.0% 10.0% 
No adul est, except traffic 38.5 53.2 68.0 90.0 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
N=39 N=94 N=25* N=20 
*N doe include 2 cases for which information is not available. 
TABLE 9 
Current Psychiatric Diagnosis 
Percent of: 
$ Males Females 
With Sexual Without Sexual With Sexual Without Sexual 
Current Psychiatric Diagnosis Problems Problems Problems Problems 
Neuros 1 5.1% 9.6% 48.1% 45.0% 
Ne YSIS remission 0 2.1 0 0 
Psychosi \ 12.8 16.0 3.7 10.0 
i a at 0 2.1 3.7 5.0 
oholis: 2.6 a2 | 0 
Alcoholism, in remissio! 2.6 1.] Q 0 
Sociopath ctive 10.3 7.4 Lav 10.0 
SOC I remission a7 4.2 | 0 
Undiagnosed, but sick 5.1 3 7.4 0 
Wel 46.1] 44.7 14.8 20.0 
No estimate as 3.2 0 10.0 
Feeble-minde 2.6 l.] 3.7 0 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
N 39 N 94 N=27 N=20 
also engage in similar behavior. The pre-adolescent or was most disturbed within the area of acceptance of societa 


adolescent who engages in sexual behavior in such a way that 
it becomes known to others and defined as a problem probably 
engages in such behavior more frequently and certainly more 
conspicuously than his contemporaries. 


While it 


youngsters discussed in this report are representative of all 


is not claimed that the sexually maladjusted 


sexually maladjusted children, the study of this group brings 
out certain factors which merit further investigation. 

The most notable factor in the childhood histories of 
these people is the prevalence of anti-social behavior of all 
kinds, including anti-social sexual behavior. Their behavior 





norms (lying, theft, etc.) and they expressed this anti-socia 
behavior toward adult authority figures, such as parents 
foster-parents, and teachers. It would seem that, within suc! 
a constellation of anti-social symptoms directed at authorit 
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symbols, these children represent a group unable to accep! , 


many social norms and the authority symbols which enfort: 
these norms. In other words, sexual misbehavior is only ont 
expression of a general inability to conform to social norm 

The amount and type of anti-social behavior demonstrated 
by these patients resulted in a higher rate of juvenile polict 
troubles for them than for patients without overt sexual 
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problems. Patients with sexual problems as juveniles con- 
their adult 
reflected in their subsequent high rate of adult arrests. 
Despite the fact that they report a high incidence of anti- 
social behavior, such as promiscuity and extra-marital rela- 


tinue their anti-social behavior into lives, as 


the consent of the 


the cause of 


tions (i.e., heterosexual relations with 
ther adult), 


idult arrests. This latter observation is similar to one made 


sexual offenses are almost never 


by Doshay in his thorough study of a large number of male 
(8). 
groups, those he termed “primary,” who had only sex delin- 


iuvenile sex offenders He divided his cases into two 


quencies, and a second group, the “mixed group,” who had 


sexual delinquencies as well as other types of delinquent 


ehavior. His “mixed group” is similar to the group reported 


here. In his “mixed group” there was a high rate of 


} 


idult arrest, but the arrest was rarely related to sexual crime. 
From this, Doshay concludes that the juvenile sex offender 


loes not constitute a serious menace to society in his later 


sexual behavior. Data presented in this paper support this 


‘onclusion. We may further assume that the disappearance 

gross sexual delinquencies is not due to psychiatric treat 
nent, because this group experiences almost no such treatment. 
It would be interesting to know why the juvenile sexual 


at least partly to “outgrow” his sexual 


problems. It should be pointed out that Doshay’s “primary 


fender appears 


sroup” had no known adult sexual offenses and almost no 


idult offenses of other kinds. The reason for the non 


ccurrence of the primary offender in our group is not clear 
The lack of specificity of juvenile sexual difficulties as a 


+ 


of later adjustment is indicated by the curren 


chiatric status which is the same for the juvenile sex 





iders as for the non-offenders. Although the sex difference 


he prevalence of psychiatric diseases is quite remarkable, 
ers) 
S STlL1 


childhood. 


The only area in which juvenile sexual problems seem 





obviously not related to overt sexual problems in 


learly related to difficulties in later life is in marital adjust- 
ment. Since a high percentage of the entire clinic population 
me from inadequate or broken homes, the increment in 
marital difficulties of the sexually maladjusted group is not 
directly traceable to the unfortunate example provided by 
parents or inadequate early environment and cannot there- 
fore readily be dismissed on this basis. This interesting finding 
doubtless has an explanation which should be sought in the 
collection of data focused on this question. 


Summary and Conclusions 


a child 


guidance clinic shows that, in 180 cases whose records have 


A thirty-year follow-up of 526 children seen in 


been completely analyzed, 37 percent manifested overt sexual 
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problems, while the remaining 63 percent had no such prob- 


lems. A comparison shows the following. 

As children: 

1) The group with sexual problems have more symptoms 
of all kinds than the group with no sexual problems. 

2) Sexual maladjustment occurs in a context of general- 
ized| anti-social behavior. Anti-social symptoms of all kinds 
occur more frequently in the sexually maladjusted children 
than in others seen in the clinic. 

3) The sexually maladjusted child has a higher rate of 


juvenile police trouble and incarceration. 
As adults: 


4) The sexually maladjusted child has a higher adult 


The 


though a higher rate of unacceptable sexual behavior is re- 


arrest record. irrests are not for sexual offenses, al- 
ported by them. 

5!) Sexual maladjustment in childhood does not predict 
any| specific psychiatric disease nor does it predict a higher 
preyalence of psychiatric illness. 

6}) Childhood sexual maladjustment predicts a poor adult 


marital adjustment. 
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Kinship as a Factor Affecting Cantonese Economic 


Adaptation in the United States 


The joint family system in Chinese society 


remarkable survival strength among tl 


} 


pected from previous studies of the impact of migrati 


that economic chan; 
family system and that the corporate natur 
; : 


wtithetical ¢ 
ntithetical to t 


1e stress given individual 


formance in Western commercial enterprise 


described the disruptive influence of a mone) 


the Kegatla of Bechuanaland,! and similar instances 





theorem, valid in a very high 
-ases, that the greater the opportunities fo 
economic profit provided by any socio-cultural 
the weaker the ties of extended kinship will become. 


If, indeed, the theorem has been demonstrated 
theless appears to be a need for corollaries deali 


dimensions as time and intensity of intra-familia 


ships, as well as distinguishing between tribal cultures such 


as the Bantu and those where both extended family organiza 


tion and money economy have long been i 


*Dr. Barnett is in the Department of Anthropology 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


This paper is based largely on materials gathered in the course 


of a study conducted under the auspices of the 


Psychiatric Clinic. A description of the research procedures may be 
found in the writer’s “Alcoholism in the Cantonese 
ed.), Etiology of 
Chronic Alcoholism, C. ¢ Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 


City: An Anthropological Study” in O. Diethelm 


179-227. 


1. I. Schapera, Married Life in an African Tribe, 


York, 1941. 


2. Ralph Linton, “Cultural and Personality Factors Affecting Eco- 
nomic Growth” in B. F. Hoselitz, The Progress of Underdeveloped 
dreas, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1952, p. 84. 


the Chinese immigrants 


to the United States, contrary to what might have 


city life upon family organization. It is generally assumed 


e is necessarily destructive to the joint 








from other parts of the world. 


number to warrant Linton’s stati 


1 
there never 


functiona 


Sheridan, New 


Milton L. Barnett * 


pendence upon one another. The economic activities of t! 


overseas Chinese, the hua ch’iao, as a reflection of the secor 


more complex level of socioeconomic integration, are of par 


ticular interest. Members of a subculture wherein a syst 
of money and the joint family have been native features, t 


hua ch’iao participate in a national culture whose econom 


institutions should be dominant and disruptive. 
First-generation Chinese should be seen as transient rath 


than settlers in the United States. Virtually all emigrant 


from South China came with the firm intention of returnir 


home: the status of sojourner was self-defined and consiste: 


with the expectations of kinsmen, both in China and abroa 


Motivations were largely economic with the goal of earnin: 
money to allow regular remittances to family members | 


China and with the aim of ultimately resuming one’s pla 
the family, the latter now perhaps improved by high 
social and economic standing. Examination of corresponden 


written during the last century reveals financial gain as tl 


dominant aspiration of those leaving Kwangtung; numero 
interviews in the contemporary period confirm this sustaine 


monetary interest. 


Unlike many other overseas Chinese populations, in thos 
of the New World there has been a preponderance of peop! 


coming from the Sz-Yap, the Four Districts. Lying sout! 
west of Canton, these are contiguous, predominantly rur 
counties with market centers. Hakka speakers and_ othe 
Kwangtung immigrants, in addition to an insignificant numb 
of persons from other provinces, make up the remainder of t! 
American hua ch’iao communities. 


Rather than becoming fully integrated into the commerci 


and industrial life of the United States, the Cantonese wel! 
compelled to entrench themselves in those areas of trad 


where competition with the remainder of the population wé 


minimal. At least since the financial crisis of the 1870's an 
its later effects in California, the now traditional prejud 
cial attitudes toward these immigrants, implemented by veste 
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economic interests of white occupational groups were instru- 
mental in constraining them within circumscribed economic 
operations. Successful exploitation of their endeavors, rein- 
forced by a continuing minority group status, has favored the 
maintenance of generally narrow and segregated business 
pursuits. Only since World War II have excep*ions become 
more numerous; these, in the main, are in professional and 
technical fields. 

The major business activities have been further limited 
yy specialization in the Chinese aspects of commerce. That 
s to say, those engaged in exporting and importing have 
focused upon the China trade. Curio shops handle a variety 
f items, but the bulk of their wares consists of porcelain 
nd wicker-ware, soapstone carvings, and other craft materia] 
soming from China. Restaurants may have the usual American 
dishes on their menus, but these occupy a secondary place 
when compared to the traditional and Chinese-style offerings. 
In a similar manner, the Chinese hand laundry sign is asso- 
‘iated with particularistic meaning and has come to symbolize 
specialized processing. Many of these various Chinese enter- 
prises are distributed throughout urban areas and are oriented 
oward obtaining trade with the broader metropolitan com 
nunity rather than with the Chinese population within it. 
[he organizational center of most of these activities is the 


Chinatown or its associational adjuncts in smaller cities. 


Economic Organization 


lhe Chinese-Americans have tended to go into small, com- 
mercial enterprises. A laundry can be opened with a relatively 
small sum needed for the equipment and requisite counter and 
shelf space. While more ambitious undertakings, such as 
restaurants, obviously require greater initial capital outlay, 


’ some credit is extended by supply firms. Beyond the limits of 


/ 


\ 


this credit, the establishment of even the most modest enter 
prise does involve immediate expenditure of funds. In China- 
town, modes of accumulation of capital for initial investment 
tend to be somewhat more limited than elsewhere in a city’s 
economic life. Nevertheless, the smaller amount of ready 
money necessary to open a business encourages the launching 
of commercial enterprise. 

Many industrious and thrifty individuals work for years 
uilding the required capital on their own; more frequently, 
the process is accelerated by borrowing from family members 
or friends. Others, who are less successful in readying them- 
selves for an independent venture, often will invest their own 
small savings in the projected undertaking of another. And, 
tor a fortunate few, gambling provides an unexpected source 
of income to be used for initial capital. (To be sure, some 
are reduced to a penniless state after wagering a shop or 
shares in a firm as “ante” in a game of chance.) Whatever the 
means of capital accumulation, the values of “going into 
business” and having a business of one’s own appear to be 
predominant when compared with the satisfactions expressed 
by some Cantonese concerned with obtaining steady, well- 
paying employment. 

Two major forms of ownership prevail: First, the estab- 
lishment is owned by a single entrepreneur or family, and 
second, the establishment is owned by a group of partners, as 
few as two and very often as many as eight to twelve. The 


impérsonal corporation, with its underlying conception of 
limited liability, is virtually unknown. The premises on which 
this business form is built conflict with those linked with 
tradtional Chinese socioeconomic structure. 


Single Ownership 


A general merchandise shop in a Chinatown or a laundry 
in an urban neighborhood may require the labor of only one 
person. The relatively little trade by the small-scale concern 
can be managed with no great difficulty. In many steres, how- 
ever, an entire family may participate in running the enter- 
prise, employing additional help only when the flow of business 
warrants it. The following examples serve to illustrate the 
range of personnel situations found in the single-owner type 
of operation: 


Case 1 

Harry Lou runs a jewelry and curio shop located in an 
unprepossessing building off a main shopping avenue. His 
store has an overhead which is not excessive in proportion to 
his average gross income. Trade is easily handled by Lou, who 
To 


obtain an adequate financial return, the premises must be 


seldom has more than one or two customers at one time. 


kept open during the week from nine in the morning until 
eight o’clock each night. Business proceeds more briskly on 
Saturdays and Lou’s stays open until ten. The store is closed 
on Sunday, when virtually all activity in the locality is non- 
existent. The presence of visiting friends may be used to the 
proprietor’s advantage if a flurry of business should require it. 
Similarly, friends or relatives are called upon to take over 
when the owner, a bachelor, must leave to conduct some com- 
metcial negotiation. 

The same situation obtains for the vast majority of laun- 
dries. Primarily serving a non-family clientele and those who 
prefer the more careful hand-ironing to the flatwork of the 
power laundries, Chinese laundrymen have managed to eke 
out, a living by dint of frugality and incredibly long work 
hours. Most shops open at seven or eight in the morning to 
be available to customers en route to work. Doors often are 
not shut until late in the night. Not only do the laundrymen 
work twelve and more hours daily, but six and often seven 
days a week. With mechanization in the industry and a greater 
reliance on power-driven machinery operated by large firms, 
plus “shirt factories” wherein low-paid Puerto Rican and 
Negro labor is employed to perform tedious ironing tasks, the 
hand laundryman increasingly has become a middleman, par- 
ticipating less and less in the actual laundering processes. As 
a consequence of these developments, his economic position 
has become more precarious. 


Case 2 


A successful laundry in a middle-class neighborhood is 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Lee. An older daughter, a college 
student, is able to help during evenings. Until she reached 
marriageable age, the girl had the sole responsibility of run- 
ning the laundry on Saturdays, with two younger siblings 
assisting her. The parents thus carry the burden of the manual 
labor, yet are afforded some respite from it. 

Here the nuclear family is the unit of economic activity. 
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This is characteristic of most family-owned Cantonese business 


ventures operated on a small scale. The economic value of 


children is enhanced when their labor can replace that which 
would have to be hired for wages. Few children working in 
the establishments of their parents receive formal wages ; the 


“tice 





more commor of parents is to provide funds volun 
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1s beyond the nuclear 
When 


occurs, the same flexible financial arrangement often 


in one’s place of business frequently exten 


group to collateral and even more distant relatives. 


this 





prev: Ithough set salaries are paid in greater number of 
ista than in the nuclear family. Those financially inde 
pendent of the employer receive wages; those in an apprentice 
status (see below) receive a lesser amount, consistent with 
mutual agreement establishing the relationship between the 
pprentice and the employer. 
Cas 

\ restaul t own a tamllv is located 1n ;: Chinatow1 
S ving chente fi £4 percer of whicl s est mated to he 
Chinese. The father acts as manager and occasionally waits 
on table. A p me cook clan “cousin,” employed on 
weekends h motn C 1es n kitchen chores hy herself 


f the week. Three sons and a daughter, 


ttending s 01, follow a rather definite schedule, takin 

1 s. Wh yusiness prospers, walters or addi 

tional kitchen help are hired and the children released from 
wi rl responsibilit OI school days. Those employed invariably 
are kinsmen, having direct blood ties or sharing common 


surname with that of the tamily. 








Counter to the hiring policy which involves consideration 
familial, region )r associationa the less personal 
actices more vical of American ¢ The Cantones« 
‘ommu s so closely knit in its interpersonal relations that 
such employm«e procedures would scarcely seem possible. 
they have been attempted on occasion by a few 

Case 4 
In an Atlantic Seaboard Chinatow1 member of the Kat 
tam own ge, successful restaurant specializing in the 
non-Chinese trade. Of the twenty-odd men employed, only 
one is a kinsman. While many of the waiters are engaged 


rough the usual intormal channels, the owner, on occasion, 


very thriving local Chinese-operated employ 


ment agency for additional personnel. The owner’s three sons, 


twenties, seldom appear at the restaurant othe 
less frequently, to work 


dine there oO! ao some 





evel 
. +1 1 1 1 ° 
to Supplement allowances. I he sons have shown no interest 1n 


their tathers business, nor have they made any effort to pat 


ticipate 11 


its Management. 


’ 1 1 ; : 
in such cases, the personnel structure does not have as 
supportive bases the ties of kinship, friendship, or common 


- : : 
village residence in Kwangtung Province. An impersonal, 


attitude between workers and employer is 


Strictly Dusiness 


row wage-and-hours 


encouraged by the nat basis of thei1 
relationship. Employees voice numerous dissatisfactions with 
their jobs and a high rate of labor turnover is to be found in 
the handful of business establishments which operate in this 


manner. Both workers and other shop proprietors are equally 
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denunciatory of this policy disregarding traditional obligati 
as it does. Criticism often becomes transformed into ma 
cious gossip and its targets are forced to be somewhat judicio 
and politic with the local population, not proceeding entire 


along so-called ‘‘American” or individualistic lines. 


present structure of Cantonese-American economic life, bus 
ness interests do not override personal considerations. Priori 


is given to relatives and kinsmen when a proprietor engages 
staff of 
ondary reinforcement of this general personnel policy. 


employees. Intimate family friendships provide 


The Partnership 
\ young 


second generation writer complained: 


Everybody in Chinatown wants to be a partner. I know 

ouple that has a fifty dollar share of Yee’s grocery, 
a one dollar bill as a dividend once a year, but 
ey Can Say that they own the place. 


4 
They vet 
+] 
) 
Prestige as ive for inv is undoubtedly an ; 
restige as a motive tor investment is undoubtedly an a 


junct of the entrepreneurial orientation so widespread in t 


Cantonese-American population. With the group, especiall! 


y 


the China-born, so nearly completely dependent upon con 


mercial activity, successful businesses bring not only rewar 
of an economic nature, but those of prestige value as wel 
difficulties in 


families in China existed, small dispersed investments we 


Even before practical remitting money 


preferred by those with meager savings who saw no m¢ 
advantageous manner of using their funds. 

Whatever the motivations of the secondary investors, t 
purpose of the major investors is twofold: monetary gain an 


if necessary, self-employment. The partnership—the poolin; 


for those who wish to start 


business but lack the necessary capital. A family membe 


of funds—is the solution 
a close friend, or a fellow-villager generally is preferred 
an associate but sometimes individuals seeking a partner m 
be brought together by a third party. Collaboration in suc 
cases may be arranged after cautious indirect investigation 
each 
the partnership may be given a monetary commission or 
the venture. The latter alternative is m 


minor share in 


usual ; 
only if his introductions have a successful conclusion. 
Case 5 

In 1947, three casual acquaintances were brought togeth 
by a fellow-member of a regional association to discuss inves 
in a restaurant in a Southern city. The three final! 
formed a “company” (kongsi) and bought the establishmen 


ment 


for $17,000. One of them, with some restaurant experienc 
moved his family from New York so that he might mana 
the business. The other two, a waiter and a sometime co 
on a coastal steamer, received monthly reports, offered advic 
but otherwise played passive roles. Two years later, the tn 


sold their holding for $26,000, with some of the profit goin; 
to minor investors whose support had been enlisted in raisiti 


the initial capital. The short-lived partnership was consistet 
with the original plan of the trio who hoped from the ons 
to improve the place for resale. 


3. Long-term investment plays a lesser role in Chinese economl 
history than the preference for ventures with rapid returas. 


In ¢} 


of the prospective investors. The individual promotin: 


in that way, the go-between assumes some risk, gainin, 
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——— 
gati artnerships may involve more than merger of funds for 
) ma capital investment. In most enterprises, the major shareholde1 
dicio. engage in direct operation of the business. Thus, in a simple 
ntire) partnership, two Cantonese pharmacists share work and hours 
In t running their thriving Chinatown drugstore. Each receives 
e, bu monthly salary agreed upon by both, and, at the year’s end, 
rior) division of the pharmacy’s net gains is made. 


Zages Depending upon the nature of the undertaking, divi 








de s or among partners varies. Individual differences and abil 
s are considered in apportioning responsibility. In 
taurant or laundry, the individual more iiedhoe In 
nglish will very likely act as contact with the non-Chines 
clientele, e.g., as cashier. Experience and “know-how,” as 
ctical assets, tend to supplant other criteria in defining 
_— tatus. In two partnerships with which the writer 
ha the largest stockholder of each acts as a mere waite 
\ headwaiter of one restaurant and the cashier of the othe 
minor partners in the financial arrangements. Occup 
an a tional statuses, therefore, become functional rather th 
In ti prestige-providing. It should be pointed out, however, th 
eCla s pattern does not pertain to the larger, wealthier establish 
a Cont nents where major stockholders often assume clearly di 
Cwatt’ tinguishable managerial roles. 
. When a large number of partners is associated, leadership 
ney responsibility may be conferred by the group on one or 
5 [ vO ind \ duz ils. The othe: sha rehol de rs rem in in ictive W t] 
) a exception of those eats hol: ling jobs in the enterprise. 
such cases, the latter receive wages commensurate with 
i: ir positions. Investors are usually apprised of the financial] 
— of the firm by the preparation and distribution of a it 
ay t, monthly statement. An annual or semi-annual declaration 
tar profits and dividends is made and, sometimes, business 
re rmitting, the dividends are apportioned more frequentl, 
red 8 The reinvestment of profits into the working capital of th 
aa mpany and the determination of dividends is decided by th 
me reholders in meeting, with long-range policy and othe 
_ siness considerations also being resolved. At such meetings, 
— greements concerning operating procedures are thrashed 
= er and conclusions reached. 
m 
rainil Sena ee 
Irrespective of mode of ownership, a master-apprentice 
elationship is found in some Chinese-owned businesses. The 
get pprentice of recent times is seldom of the second vene! ition 
inves: except insofar as a father-son or similar bond is concerned. 


final)’ The practice, which has been extremely common, 
hment; be on the wane. 


‘ommon in the 


appears to 
fairly 
With modernization of equipme¢ 


For example, apprentices had been 


laundries. 


rien 


xanag:’ and the utilization of mass-production methods and facilities, 
e cooi the desirability of expending funds for apprentice labor has 
advice; dwindled considerably. In the long run, Negro and Puerto 
ne tr» Rican labor can be obtained more cheaply with no initial 


gol, investment required. Moreover, marriage and the growth of 


the United States as 
have made the apprentice system less 


raisi? families more Chinese change thei1 


sistel! status of “sojourner” 
Ons Some individuals who are un 
Kwangtung, 


, still prefer having an apprentice since it affords some degree 


) 
ddvantangeous or unnecessary. 


narried, or whose immediate families reside 
onom ‘ % ; 
of companionship. 
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Case 6 


A restaurant owne1 living in a small city some distance 


rest metropolitan center containing a Chinese com- 
unity ranged to have his younger brother’s son, aged fif- 
teen, sent from T’oi San. He estimated that more than $4,000 


had been spent by him in making the necessary arrangements— 
American birth certificate, ship passage, lawyer’s fees, etc. The 


oy| had worked in the restaurant for five receiving 
At som 
could not be established), 
iddress, d Pak, father’ 
older man’s ur 


A Ye, father, and 


“ategory. The fina incial 


years, 


uning as a cook. e point during this period (the date 


the boy ceased to use the term of 


s elder brother. In its stead and at the 


is A Te or 
this newly 


gation incurred by the boy as a 


sing, he would address the latter 


referred to him in 


oblig 


into the 


adopted 


1 


esult of his country was nearly fully repaid 


the offing. 


nterprises 


nd|a partnership was in 


Generally speaking, whose function it is to 


1 ] 1 


he needs of the Chinese population, e.g., native groceries 
ndiherh chor in re likelv today to have; ear ae 
nd he shops, are more likely today to Nave apprentices than 
J se ‘ 


ments dealing directly with a non-Chinese 


lose estaDlLIs 


of customers. 


Conflict and Dispute 


tonese-American economic activities, as well as in 


her affairs, tl 


1] . 1 
follow American legal 


lere is a marked tendency not to rely upon or 


procedures. Thus, formal articles of 


partnership may or may not 
the participants. 
. 2 


1 
nicn ca 


ye prepared, oo upon the 
should 
amicably within 


In either 
ttled 


to a elders of the family 


‘lee sig 
re lationship between event, 


lisagreement nnot be s 


occur W 


1e firm, recourse may be made 


ion, regional, or occupational groups or, if necessary, 


Chung Wah Kung Sho, the Chinese Benevolent As- 


t] 
[In the of these quasi-governmental organs 


iat 
issdaciatl 


1 


to the 


councils 


sociation. 





; s 
ot the community, arbitration will take place when efforts at 
mediation have failed at lower levels 
Composed of some sixty-odd organizations, the Associa- 
n’s functions include 
officiating any major transactions of business in 


transfer of 


* settling 


Chinatown, especially those of property o1 


1 ownership of business firms disputes among 


people or among associations.* 


Leong’s less formalistic interpretation of its activities sug- 


rests a considerably broader scope of influence, including 


legislative and executive prerogatives affecting the entire 
Cantonese populat on of the eastern seaboard of the United 
States.? He writes of its arbitrary methods and of its self- 
imposed authority to levy fees ‘ad to fine Chinese who violate 


ts codes. 


Th rty vears arte! publication of Leong Ss book, the organi- 


on still occupies a superordinate position in the pyramidal 
life, 
confi cxtinn Quaitune he in decline. It t conomical] 
niluence appears to be in decline. its support of economically 


structure of Cantonese-American associational but its 


4. Richard P. Wang, “A Study of Chinatown 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
logical Association at Toronto on December 30, 


Associations.” A 
American Anthropo- 
1948. 

Inside New York, 


Yun Leong, ‘Chinatown 


26-52. 


5. Gor 
1936, pp. 


Out, Mussey, 
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obstructive practices such as po-tai® has irritated those who 
were victims of the system. Nepotism, rumored financial 
unreliability of some of its officials, and ineffectual leadership 
have disillusioned many persons in the past. The Association’s 
close ties with right-wing politics have alienated those who 
are in other political camps as well as those opposed to any 
partisanship in the affairs of China. Policies impeding eco- 
nomic incentive and enterprise have created impatience and 
resentment. Finally, its constituent organizations have them- 
selves suffered from inactivity and a waning membership, 
thus seriously weakening the influence, strength, and prestige 
of the supreme body. 

Familial, territorial, and other bonds may foster the crea- 
tion of a smoothly functioning relationship, but not all part- 
nerships are harmonious ones. Nevertheless, many continue 
to exist despite acrimony. Fear of ridicule, gossip in the 
neighborhood, intrafamilial censure, and similar negative 
sanctions often deter partners from airing their grievances 
or from seeking the advice of others. Rather than jeopardize 
important personal relations or subject one’s self to social 
discomfort, the aggrieved individuals may take no action; 
while socially approved channels for mediation are available, 
the danger of loss of face inhibits their use. 

Inaction on the part of a stockholder may be seen in the 
following situation: A grocer, in partnership with his wife’s 
brother, viewed with dismay the decline of trade undoubtedly 
due to the commercial ineptitude of the latter. The grocer 
had built a successful business and, after his marriage, had 
been persuaded to accept the partner. Some tactful suggestions 
made by him to his brother-in-law had been ignored, after 
an ungracious reception; since that time, he had been silent, 
taking no steps to prevent the inescapable collapse of his 
business. He had rejected the possibility of making an appeal 
for aid and advice from his own family. To voice criticism of 
his brother-in-law, he maintained, would mean to cast a poor 
light on his marriage. It would disgrace not only his mother, 
who had arranged it, but also his wife’s father, whom he 
deeply respected. Furthermore, any critical attitude displayed 
by him would distress his wife. Last, but by no means least, 
he asked, what would people think of the way he had allowed 
himself to get involved in such a situation? 

A somewhat different dilemma was faced by five men when 
another partner embezzled money from the firm. The six had 
been schoolmates and fellow-villagers. They had pooled their 
funds and skills in establishing a commercial house exporting 
technical supplies to the Far East. In a series of meetings 
with and without the presence of the culprit, efforts were 
made to rectify the situation. When the partners gathered 
(there are branch offices in two other cities), a regular no- 
tice would be sent the malefactor. On occasions when he at- 
tended, nothing was said about the missing money; circumlo- 


6. <A prospective Chinese tenant of business space must pay the 
former Chinese lessee a fee. Even though the latter may not have 
occupied the place for some time and non-Chinese might have 
rented it in the intervening period, his rights of payment are still 
recognized. As each occupant vacates the site, the po-tai or “basic 
property right” is usually increased with the justification that good- 
will has been augmented. Eventually the sum of money expected 
from a new tenant becomes prohibitive, in some cases exceeding the 
annual rental. These transactions are made exclusive of the land- 
lord, who usually is unaware of the demands being made on the 
prospective tenant. 





. . ee } 
cution took the form of discussing an unexplained deficit { 


Taking legal measures was automatically dismissed as un} 
desirable. The group was also unwilling to go beyond its owr 
circle to seek redress. “(Gwan is very sensitive. He would 
terribly embarrassed if we told his family,” one partner said 
Another remarked one day, “After all, Gwan is a friend o/ 
mine. What he did was pretty bad, but what can we do’ 
You wouldn’t think we were very good friends if we go! 
rough with him. Which is more valuable, money or friend 
ship ?” 


The political turnover in China, the closing of the por 
of Shanghai, and the breakdown of exports to Canton prove 


calamitous to the firm. In order to maintain their office} 


and warehouse in the face of limited incoming revenue, the, 
partners began to draw on individual funds. Notwithstanding 
the financial crisis, no direct request for reimbursement wa} 
made of the sixth partner. He finally was excluded from 
plans involving a reorientation of the firm’s activities. 

To accept the statements made by the plaintiffs in bot! 
cases as adequate and complete explanations of their behavio: 
would be misleading over-simplification. Overtones are ap! 
parent of more complex psychosocial factors influencing th 
motivations of those concerned. Nevertheless, the averrei 
doubts and hesitations are indicative of some of the direc: 
social pressures felt by these individuals under situations 
stress. No matter how justified their complaints, nor hoy 


~ 


unscrupulous the errant partners, even the wronged individ: } 
uals have experienced misgivings sufficiently powerful to pre 


~ 


vent retaliation or redress. 

Rarely are steps taken which involve civil suits or, 
more drastic cases, criminal charges. The former type ¢ 
legal procedure has some incidence although it is still com-| 
paratively uncommon. The willingness to go to the America| 
courts is to be found more frequently among the secont: / 
generation than among the China-born. ) 

Whispers are still to be heard of a court trial in the, 
1940’s which involved a well-known, highly respected member ' 
of a Cantonese-American community. He had been accuse’ 
of embezzlement by the firm in which he was employed, ; 
publicly registered limited liability company. ‘The defendant ? 
was found guilty and served a prison term in a federal pent, 
tentiary. The very publicity given the case by the Chines 
language press at the time of the trial, let alone the actua| 
prosecution, may be regarded as atypical action in Chin 
town. In discussion of the case, native-born as well as thox 
coming from China deplored the public action involving tht ; 
courts. Conviction of the embezzler, it was contended 
brought not only shame upon his family but upon the enti’ 
community. A school teacher said in disapproval, 


It was bad enough when the story came out in the China- 
town papers, but when we read about it in the American 
papers, that was too much. Everybody in New York 
knew about it then. We were disgraced. 
} 
Punitive or protective measures employing extra-legi 
organizations have been popular in the past and still at; 
reported. When two middle-aged, China-born brothers quar | 
reled over the division of their restaurant’s profits, concilié 
tory efforts by their father were of no avail. After a threat t 
his life, the elder brother sought the protection of the Jh Tt 
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Association by joining it. The Zh T’ien is one of the larger 
“tongs” with a territory in the mid-West and East. Two of 
its members visited the offending brother to ‘‘reason” with 
him. Taking warning, he fled to Chicago where he remained 
for ten months. Upon the younger man’s return, he failed to 
establish contact with his brother, who had continued to 
operate the restaurant. A settlement involving the dissolution 
of the partnership was finally arranged, with the father 
acting as intermediary.’ The settlement was by no means 
disadvantageous to the younger brother. The break, however, 
yecame complete in all respects—even to the point of contacts 
between the men’s wives and children. Up to the time of the 
settlement, none but the closest friends on both sides of the 
controversy had been aware that dissension existed. Casual 
responses had been made to explain the brother’s protracted 
ibsence. Later, a contrived story was circulated to account 
for his withdrawal from business association with his brother. 

Even when a Chinese prefers to resort to the more direct, 
ind perhaps more satisfying, governmental apparatus such as 
the police or the courts, dissuasion and contraints will be 
encountered, coming from those who follow the conventional 
channels of mediation. Lo fan (“foreign” or “barbarian’’ ) 
wencies, it is widely held, should be respected, but shunned. 

A few intrepid individuals may take the initial steps, but 
few go beyond them to the ultimate conclusion of lawsuit 
and litigation. Such was the case in a quarrel involving a 
member of the Ng family who had disposed of his share in 
a Chinatown grocery. Although his ties with the store were 
formally broken, he still used it as a ch’ut yap, a “hang-out.” 
One afternoon, the ex-partner, a man in his late fifties, entered 
the office of the establishment. Loudly he accused those pre- 
sent of having mulcted him of his holdings in the company. 
In anger, he pounded on the counter with his fists, directing 
most of his uncomplimentary remarks at the octogenarian 
major stockholder, main target of his vehemence. The latter’s 
son approached the accuser from the rear, twisted the man’s 
arm behind his back and forced him out of the grocery. Drawn 
by the shouting within, a crowd had collected and increased 
innumber as the son moved the abusive man away from the 
store-front. Onlookers from the opposite side of the street 
watched with interest as the group of about thirty persons 
clustered around the two. The ex-partner shouted his griev- 
ances with triumphant indignation to all within earshot, 
interspersing his tirade with warnings to his captor to be 
careful lest his arm be broken. 

A policeman was attracted by the commotion and ap- 
proached the crowd. After some discussion, he led the two 
men off to the precinct headquarters, located a few hundred 
yards away from the scene. There, the ex-partner was booked 
on a charge of assault, with the complaint being made in the 
name of the grocery’s bookkeeper, a man who had been present 
during the dispute. (The policeman later expressed surprise 
that a formal complaint had actually been filed: 


————__.. 


The father later renounced this neutral position and also joined 
the Ih T’ien group. The younger brother then took to wearing black 
mourning bands. To solicitious friends and acquaintances who in- 
quired of his grief, he would confide that he had lost a father. This 
Was the first overt and decisive sign of a break in the partnership 
and family. 


They don’t usually go through with it. Usually it’s 
enough when we tell them to keep quiet and take it easy 
or we'll run them all in.) 


In the days intervening between the incident and the forth- 
coming court hearing, meetings took place among the leaders 
of the fong, sub-section of the family association, and those 
involved in the altercation. Elders of the association were 
also drawn into the discussions. All of the shareholders in the 
firm, including the ex-partner, bear the same surname and 
hence the use of the association as a mechanism for mediation 
was quite practical. 

Association pressures were sufficiently strong to induce the 
bookkeeper not to press charges against his kinsman. The 
major contention of those who felt that court proceedings 
should be abandoned was that the family name had already 
been seriously injured. They insisted that court action could 
only result in additional undesirable publicity and damaging 
gossip. Disputes ought not to occur between relatives, it was 
maintained, but, if they should take place, their settlement 
should be made within the family group. One participant in 
these later that both the 
quarrel had gained some face. The man who felt wronged had 


discussions remarked parties in 
let the community know of his adversity and thus publicly 
disgraced his opponents. The opposite side was able at least to 
salvage recognition of the son as the defender of the aged 
and as a courageous avenger of unjustified insults to his 
father. Had he not humiliated his parent’s attacker by parad- 
ing the man through the community’s main streets ? 

A close friend of the family was asked to account for the 
bookkeeper’s seeming defiance of the majority stockholder in 
refusing to appear at the trial. Asked whether the bookkeeper 
had thus endangered his job, he responded, “Of course not. 
He’s a shareholder, too.”’ It should be added that the support 
of his relatives had also been a reassuring factor in the book- 
keeper’s decision. “All of the Ngs lost,” 
observed. “Only Mut Kai® came out winning. Lots to talk 


the family friend 


about now; lots to gloat over.” 

The settling of quarrels and disagreements between part- 
ners is not always complicated. Often the problem is handled 
in a direct, conclusive manner. ‘Two partners with equal 
shares in a small business could not agree on its conduct. A 
stormy scene finally ensued and a few days were spent with 
scant conversation between them. It was at last decided to 
dissolve the partnership, with one man buying the share of 
the other. The full owner would have to assume complete 
responsibility for the policies he advocated. The ex-partnet 
continued to work at his job, but now as a salaried employee. 
Both were obviously satisfied with the new arrangement 
which erased the discord that had threatened to disturb a 
close friendship. 


Working Conditions 


It has already been suggested that personnel practices in 
Chinatown are based, in large measure, upon familial and 
personal relations. Priority is given to relatives and fellow- 
villagers when a proprietor engages a staff of employees. 


8. The Cantonese transliteration of Mott Street. 
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Whatever the nature of the ties, they are frequently strength- ment abroad undoubtedly help build the prestige of the } 
ened by the provision of room and board to one’s workers. individual’s family in Kwangtung; but such rewards, whil 
Most large shops have a cook whose task it is to provide _ satisfying to the other person and impressive to the group, ar 
meals for the entire work staff; when this arrangement is at best secondary, unanticipated, and unsought for features of 
unfeasible. a restaurant may be used as a catering agent. A the overseas venture. Modesty in aspiration notwithstanding : 
number of advantages are derived from this practice: in the Cantonese-American community business accomplish- 


ment and increasing social influence are linked, and have their ) 


1. Employees, single men in particular, obtain some d ; E 
lari ; s consequences not only for the prospering man but for thos 
of regularity and convenience in eating arrangement 


who work for him. 
2. Although a somewhat lower wage results when meal Men who achieve economic success, either in Chinatown or | 
are supplied, there still remains some economic gain for elsewhere in a city’s environs, reach prominence in the hu 
the worker who otherwise would have to patronize  ¢h’iao community, becoming active in the councils of the sur- | 
restaurants. name and regional associations and in the occupational guilds 
3. The social nature of the meal is enhanced by the o With the increased participation of an employer in thes } 
sional visits of friends who dine with the entire group. groups, the worker’s dependence upon him for social approval } 


‘i ; ; intensified. The social necessity of conforming to loc 
*. pince many proprietors eine to dine in their shoj Chinese modes of economic behavior becomes all the mor ; 
rather than ee home, their presence ares 7 = ucial as the employer acquires the status of lineage eld 
personal ties witnin the group as a whole. Nolidaritv an quasi-vove aiecntal tas The process a upward andl 








mor: le are mor easilv 1 al it un d and tk probl ms L*? . a ° 1 
: : 7 f eee ee ee mobility for some thus has its effect upon those in the lower 
Fares nC inrininn aia be mired, Gascuscell and Teal . 
dittere on ee ey isa oclot mic levels; clerks and other mercantile employee ; 
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Anthropologists as Human Factors Engineers 


} 
Bernard F. Pierce * 
Editor’s note: The present article reports on the growing use of anthropologists in a 
new field. Eliot D. Chapple suggested the possibilities of such anthropological applica 
? tions in an early APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY article, “Anthropological Engineering: Its 
} Use to Administrators’ (Vol. II, No. 2, January - March, 1943). Readers may also be 
interested in a series of papers from the SAA meeting: “Anthropology in the Armed 
, Services: Research in Environment, Physique, and Social Organization,’ arranged and 
} edited by Louts Dupree, published by the Social Science Research Cente y; The Penn 
splvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
’ 
) 
> Human engineering (also known as human factors) has aircraft, this group has et ed in ous and diversified re 


een defined as, “a branch of applied science aimed at match 
ng machine and task with the abilities of the operator.”! A 


i 


) more elaborate description of human engineering identifies it 
s being concerned with 


... the adaptation of human tasks and working environ- 
? ment to the sensory, mental, physical and other attributes 
'f people. This adaptation for human use applies to such 
functions as the designs of equipment, instruments, man- 
and to 
development of optimum work methods and work en 


the 


} machine systems, and consumer products, 
. ) 
> vironment. 


} Human engineering is interdisciplinary, and draws its per- 
, sonnel from the fields of psychology, physiology, engineering, 


nedicine, and anthropology. 


' Human engineering is a relatively new field, having its 
rigins as an organized endeavor as recently as World War II. 
that 


} many of the concepts of human engineering have become gen- 


‘However, it has only been within the last few years 


‘rally recognized in industry, resulting in the present trend 
t rapidly accelerating activity with many new positions in 
) research and design. 

An example of the current attitude in industry toward the 
‘utilization of the technology developed in this new field is 
) the organization of the Human Factors Engineering Group 

y Convair, a Division of General Dynamics Corporation, in 

956. In addition to providing assistance in the design of 

nstrument panel and control layouts, with the objective of 
enhancing operator efficiency in interceptor and commercial 
? 


a 
) *Mr. Pierce is a Research Engineer in Human Factors Engineer- 

ng with Convair in San Diego, California, a Division of General 
| Dynamics Corporation. 


“About Human Engineering,” pamphlet published by the San 
ego Human Engineering Society, 1958. 


Ernest J. McCormick, Human Engineering, New York, 1957. 
p 1, 


search projects. 


One such project, conducted by an anthropologist, was 


concerned with determining the ‘‘mobility envelope” of a fifth 


percentile man, wearing a light-weight, full-pressure, ‘“‘space 
suit,” while in positions simulating the launch and orbit con- 


ditions of a manned space vehicle. The task was to ascertain 


the maximum reach and strength of an individual in both 


the supine and seated positions, with the suit uninflated and 


inflated. The purpose of gathering these data was to provide 


design engineers with sufficient information so that instru- 


ments and controls could be located in optimum positions for 

the human operator under the various conditions to which he 

would be subjected. 
During the 1940’s, physical anthropologists, such as E. A. 


Hooton, were among the first to make contributions to human 


engineering for both military and civilian agencies.? However, 

at that time, the anthropologist was usually hired for the 

duration of a specific job. Only recently have an increasing 

number of anthropologists been able to obtain regular employ- 

ment |as full-time, professional human factors engineers. 
Nevertheless, anthropologists still make 

minute proportion of those engaged in human engineering 


+} 
A survey concerned with 


up only a relatively 


aircraft and missile in- 
1958, lists 


pologists out of a total of 352 respondents.* Another limited 


activities. 
dustries, and completed in February six anthro- 
survey, completed in December 1958, lists three anthropolo- 
gists in a total of 122 respondents in agencies concerned with 
human engineers associated with manned space flight.’ Of 


3. Earnest A. Hooton, 4 Survey in Seating, Gardner, Mass., 1945 
and EBarnest A. Hooton, et. al., Body Build in Relation to Military 
Function in a Sample of the United States Army, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1948. 


4. J.| A. Kraft, “A Follow-up Survey of Human Factors Research 
in Aircraft, Missiles, and Supporting Industries,” Human Factors, 
I, No, 1 (September, 1958), 23. 


5. Educational Research Corporation, Who’s Who in Human Fac- 
tors of Manned Space Flight, Cambridge, Mass., 1958. 
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the 253 respondents to a survey conducted among members It is further stated that the essential attribute of the anth 
of the Human Factors Society in August and September of pologist for this type of research is that his: 
1959, nine were anthropologists.© Unfortunately, none of 
these surveys is all-inclusive, nor are they mutually exclusive. 
However, an estimate based on personal experience in the 
field would place the total number of anthropologists who are 
human factors engineers as exceeding fifty, with the number Some areas of investigation in human engineering in w 
increasing annually. a background in cultural anthropology is particularly helpff 
The proportion of anthropologists to those from other are the following: habitability studies, i.e., determining { 
disciplines engaged in human engineering can be approximated most suitable living and working environments for crews 
from the data obtained by the Human Factors Society survey. a relatively confined space, as aboard ship; devising mg 
Given in percentages of the total number of respondents, efficient means of verbal communication between comm 
members representing the various disciplines are as follows: and control centers; determining the best methods of survi 


.. descriptive and qualitative approach has been oriented 
toward seeing a particular feature of man’s life within’ 
the framework of the total culture.!° 


psychologists, 55 percent; engineers, 22 percent; physiologists, under adverse weather conditions. 
5 percent; psychologist-engineers, 4 percent; anthropologists, Only in recent years, however, has human engineefi 
3 percent; educators, 2 percent; medical doctors, 2 percent; offered the cultural anthropologist an expanding field 
others, 7 percent. Of the nine anthropologists listed in this employment opportunities in industry and research. An 
survey, two had Ph.D. degrees, four had Master’s degrees, creasing number of advertisements for human factors enginéél 
and three had Bachelor’s degrees. ’ with backgrounds in the behavioral sciences has appearedil 
In the past, the physical anthropologist has been the primary magazines and journals pertaining to the aircraft and mis 
representative of the anthropological discipline in human industry. In an article concerned with an industrial hum 
engineering. His major role has been in that phase of human _ engineering training program, a company which specializes 
engineering which is concerned with the physical relationship system analysis of complex man-machine relationships 
between man and machine. Hertzberg lists 121 physical noted that the particular type of background which fh 
anthropology publications in human engineering. However, consider essential for their employees is that of “univers 
as long ago as 1949, it was recognized that the cultural training, especially in the behavioral sciences.”!! Moreover 
anthropologist could make a unique contribution to certain company spokesman has stated that: 


facets of human engineering. In a discussion of the method- ; ; 7 
Our experience with new employees suggests that engl 


; : B i Mickel neers, sociologists and anthropologists are more often) 
ac ¢ » . x ar 2c alr “lrelc stz 2° . 
is aboard submarines, Brozek and Mickelson state prepared to pursue system theory and apply it than aft 


12 


ology of nutritional research for specific environments, such 


A combination of the techniques of social psychology and psychologists. 


cultural anthropology in the study of food with reference 


lity is j ue Although the representation of anthropologists in hum 
to the total personality is imperative. ' 


engineering is still relatively small, new horizons for? 

practical application of the specialized knowledge and ted 

niques of cultural anthropology are being presented by tf 

young interdisciplinary field. The future of anthropologi 
caste as human factors engineers looks promising. 

8. H. T. E. Hertzberg (ed.), Annotated Bibliography of Applied 


Inthropology in Human Engineering, Wright-Patterson Air Force 9 —-—— 
Base, Ohio, 1958. 10. Ibid. 


. Human Factors Society Bulletin, 11, No. 8 (August, 1959 
, No. 9 (September, 1959), 2. 


9. Joseph Brozek and Olaf Mickelsen, “Diet,” in A Survey Report 11. Human Factors Society Bulletin, 11, No. 3 (March, 1959), % 
on Human Factors in Undersea Warfare, Washington, D.C., 1949, 
pp. 34-315 12. Ibid. 








